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) OCTOBER 
BY 
MARION: COOK 


HAR Heart, ’tis true the summer’s sun hath set, 
D And earth no more can feel her warm pulse beat ; 
But sheen and glory linger with us yet, 


Though touched with prints of autumn’s footsteps fleet. 


In place of quiet green and softening shade, 

We have the flaming grandeur of the woods; 
Those kindling signal-fires by nature made 

To herald the approach of wintry moods. 


And it is.true our love was warm and red 
And glowing as the rose—must it, too, die? 
And, fluttering, fall as trembling leaves are shed, 
Unloosed by every breath that passeth by? 


Ah, no, it cannot be! beneath the snow, - 

The tender green still lives—though hid from view; 
Its life is safe; and when spring breezes glow, 

The perfect flower will open, love, for you! 





“I CAN'T DO IT NOW, FOR I PROMISED, AND SHE GAVE ME THIS TO REMEMBER.” 
Page 300: “Salt of the Earth.” 
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re REVILIZATION in the 

eM city of- Tucson has 
been and is a contra- 
diction. Two hundred 
and fifty years ago, 
upwards, the crucifix 
was there planted. To- 
day, after these two 
hundred and fifty years of civilizing, there 
still clings more of the border than per- 
haps in any other city of the land; there 
exists at once the oldest and the newest. 
There, each day, as Phoebus’ car rolls the 
heavens, the shadow of the cross falls up- 
on gambling houses, rendezvous to those 
that pry, pitfalls to the weak. 
' In one such, Dave Hill found Tom But- 
ler. The two were from the same State, 
alike in their need of money, neither of 
squeamish morals. 

Butler, though a “new,” had been under 
fire in the Philippines, was a dead shot, 
and would “stand for business ;” more- 
over, he had a grievance against the Gov- 
ernment. Thereby hangs this _ tale; 
though, as will subsequently appear, other 
factors enter into the argument. 


I. 


“And what if I promise not, Anita, or, 
promising, do as the good .Filipino who 
puts his Mauser in the cane (mud upon 





his carcass), says: ‘Americano amigo, yo 
mucho ombre, mucho!’ and with a belly- 
ful from the sentry’s haversack, shoots 
him in the back half an hour later? Ca/ 
Chito! What does the Government for me 
now that I must live in the damned coun- 
try or die by consumption? Six dollars 
a month—bah! What is that? Enough 
to pay your mother for washing, no more. 
Do they not owe me for what they have 
taken? We shall see, my girl. Cyjala! 
I shall present a forty-four and a bill 
quickly payable. The pension needed six ¢ 
months, the bill shall need six seconds. 
Ca! it will be excellent.” 

“Aye, excellent, Tomasso, it may be, but 
what will it make of vou and of the one, 
chiquito, that will come to us before the 
Christmas? It is to be a boy surely, and 
you would not pay the padre with gold 
that has blood-stains? Nor put upon me 
a greater weight for confession? Is it not 
enough already, and not until to-night we 
marry? 

*T have thought much, Tomasso, and 
this is the end of it; if you are gone with 
this man, putting blood on your soul, the 


’ small one shall have no father; we shall 


not marry to-night, nor next week nor the 
week after; I shall go amongst my peo- 
ple who talk not overmuch, being kind. 
The Holy Virgin will protect. You wear 
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beneath the coat the star of the men at 
Washington, and have given oath. Keep 
the oath—do as the star has said. Promise 
to me, or I go not with you to the padre, 
and he, chiquito—there, naughty! kiss me 
no more.” 

The shadows of the cane clump and of 
the mesquite bush were long and dim 
where they fell across the square, adobe- 
walled yard. The women had left their 
washing stones by the well. The odor of 
chile came from the kitchen beyond the 
well, where, about a fire upon the earth 
floor, squatted, chattering in the soft un- 
dertone of the southern lands, women and 
children. Convent street, hushed from the 
day’s work, took on the lower, more per- 
vasive hum of pleasure. Sunset lights 
bathed the ancient pueblo of Tucson with 
rose and golden pigments; then upward 
they moved, ascending the cathedral till it 
alone was touched; hastening, leaped to 
the peaks of the East—into the clouds— 
and then came twilight, ancient and 
Lethean. Children played in the streets ; 
later the populace would stroll forth in the 
balmy, ineffable night, while out from the 
flat-roofed adobe buildings of the Mexi- 
can quarter, sweetly, dreamily, floating, a 
song of old Spain—“La Paloma.” 

But he stood up and crossed the en- 
closure to the street wall. -He rested his 
hands upon its top, looking over. The 
sun was just gone. A bell from the cathed- 
‘ ral struck; another, and the evening call 
chimed forth. He turned to the sound and 
scowled; the church, always the church, 
was between him and this woman whom he 
had learned to love in a new, strange way 
to him. She was only a Mexican, he had 
used to reflect; but the hand in his with 
perfect trust, the eyes looking into his 
own, sometimes of late filled with tears— 
what was it, anyway? “Bah! a fool! I'll 
not go back again.” Yet he always did. 
And placing his tanned, scaly palms, one 
on either of the girl’s cheeks, turned the 
lips to him and kissed them with a tender- 
ness that was by himself as much marveled 
at as was the love itself. It was not that 
Tom Butler had known no other women 
—no, that was not it. : 

The church! It was where he should 
go within the hour—or should he?—to 
stand with Josepha before the priest. The 
priest would mumble words, make signs, 
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and afterwards Josepha would be his wife. 
What did these things matter? All that 
had been in the year past—was it of no 
consequence? Could this priest in less 
than a minute run through some stuff 
that meant more than all? -Bah! He 
ground his teeth. Only it was her way. 
She would give her life for him, that’ he 
knew since she had nursed him in the 
smallpox. Here, there, somehow, was 
something to her more than life. Deeply 
he wondered. 

Down the street along the wall a child 
and his mother approached through the 
twilight. The child’s mother held his 
hand. Absently, he watched them, for he 
loved a child, particularly a man child. 

“Ah, Juan, not so fast; papa will not 
yet he home. If thou art not a good boy 
he’ll not bring thee candy, non chiquito. 
Dost love thy papa and thy mamma, my 
chosen. Rogue! Not so fast!” 

But his eyes followed them to the turn 
of the wall. “Thy papa and thy mamma,” 
he mused. “Thy papa and thy mamma.” 
What had Josepha said—if he forgot his 
oath and went away to rob for gold, the 
child should have no papa—they should 
not marry to-night or ever. And he knew 
that she meant it—strange that one so 
mild should be so firm. He turned from 
the wall. And though the light was 
fainter now, he distinguished, extended in 
her hand, the crucifix. At his footfalls 
she looked quickly up, arose, and held 
forth her arms. 

An hour later, Padre Juan moved along 
the quiet, darkened cathedral aisle, lifted 
his calotte and crossed himself before the 
Christ-image. Tom Butler, and Josepha, 
his wife, passed through the outer corri- 
dor and down the stone steps. 


II. 


The atmosphere was stifling with to- 
bacco smoke, through which arc lights 
glowed and sizzed in a peculiar wreathing 
light. Men entered and departed con- 
tinually, jostling as they crowded about 
the hall towards one table and another, 
craning to view the games, or pushing 
forward to place their coin. The empty 


bottle musician clanged assiduously from 
his platform ; there was the click of shuf- 
fled chips, calls of crap and roulette game- 
sters, cursing in undertone from particu- 
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lar unfortunates, orders for drinks, with 
the subdued, pervading drone of conver- 
sation. 

Even the quiet, white-haired old gentle- 
man at the monte board was crowded about 
by players, for the most part Mexicans. 
pe youths in shirt waists and cigar- 
ettes were playing disproportionate sums 
to a man for flipping an ivory ball about 
a circle track. Boisterovs negroes whirled 
dice upon a buffered table. Stolid Chi- 
nese loaded the faro board with their 
wages. Determined looking, big som- 
breroed cattle-men, solemn and taciturn, 
were at poker in the corner room. The 
Blazing Stump had a good night. 

He saw the dollar gone before he placed 
it. No matter. Dave Hill was gambling 
and would not pause until, having no fur- 
ther money, he could do nothing else. The 
circle of players noticed the money placed 
upon queen high; they did not notice the 
man. All bets down. Two cards were 
turned—queen came low, and the last of 
fifty dollars was gone. Hill walked away, 
relieved to be at the end of it. 

“Nine o’clock,” he observed mentally, 
glancing up as he passed the bar. “It is 
time I was quitting this damned place. 
Butler’ll think I’ve got the cold. I would 
shake him if there was any way out, for 
I’m leary on that Mexican of his, but 
there ain’t no way. Anyhow, this job’s 
got to be done. If he gets queer, I’ll make 
a good of him easy enough.” 

He turned along the town’s main street 
toward the railway. Flotsam and jetsom 
of the border passed him, miners, pros- 
pectors, cowboys, Indians, and that in- 
numerable company subject to no classifi- 
cation bearing no mark of trade or busi- 
ness, living no man knows how or why, 
with here and there a gaudy pink and lace 
creature, each human, each in the pursuit 
of his special phantom. Hill gave no 
heed. His only business was to see that 
the sheriff’s office remained properly ig- 
norant, for although he was not aware of 
being known to any one there or elsewhere 
in Yuma, his photograph had an incon- 
siderate way of coming into the possession 
of these over-curious zealots of the law, 


and he could not be certain that this par- 


ticular office fell outside the class. He 
told himself-that he was a fool to visit the 
gambling hall, but the light and the music 
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and the crowd had prevailed against his 
fears. “Just how the boys all get pinched,” 
he muttered, which was quite true. Dur- 
ing the day he had purchased a ticket to 
Mohawk Summit, and now, being in a 
mind of caution as dangerous because of 
its resultant eccentricity of action as his 
former rashness had been, he hurried 
down a by-street toward the freight yard 
and into the shadow of a car. A voice 
brought him out of his subjective con- 
siderations to a startled, abrupt stand. 

“Which way, Bo? Can we make the 
blind here?” 

But Hill’s only answer was to move 
further along in the shadow. And thus, 
had he known it, the law drove home an- 
other nail in its structure of prosecution 
against the time when it should house 
him in. He was relieved when the express 
head-light glimmered through the cut 
from the depot; and catching a platform 
rail, he pulled up, entered the smoker, and 
sat down in a rear corner. 

From Yuma the railroad, by a heavy 
curve and gradient, rises to the mesa, into 
the distance interminable, mile upon mile, 
stretches of gravel covered sand, dotted 
with greasewood and mesquite. The man 
in the smoker saw none of it. What he 
did see, cursing his luck, was a big moon 
getting above “the Fortuna’s” saw- 
toothed peaks. Incident multiplis] 
against him. He looked away to the 
shadows at the base of the range—there 
lay La Fortuna, the mine where in the old 
time, the miners’ work was hard, but at 
the end of it came rest, with no unquiet- 
ness, with no spectres rising omnipresent 
to give him fear of all his kind. He had 
been the most joyous among them, loving 
his fellows and himself, fond of his beer, 
but not too well, liked by all. Then came 
an evil hour wherein she, laughing, told 
him that she was sorry, but that he must 
see, and drove away with a wave of a small 
white bit of lace to the railway station. 

God! Yes, he saw it! He knew why 
it was. He was poor. That night he had 
staked to the last dollar what he had saved 
in months—and lost. He brooded. There 
was that damned Italian with a year’s 
wages hoarded in his cabin. A pig—what 
did such a life matter? He must have 
more money to play—to play for her. He 
killed and played:and lost. 
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No one knew, except he knew; which 
was the beginning. Within the forest 
trees are no longer seen. Hill did not 
dwell upon that which had followed. Suc- 
cess to-night meant twenty thousand in 
gold. That must surely be enough for her. 
And yet—and yet; what of the San Diego 
blunder? Might not his picture have gone 
as far East as Virginia even? What then? 
Suppose he won and lost? It was impos- 
sible. Yet he moved on his seat uneasily. 
He was displeased with the appearance of 
the man in the seat ahead; the conductor 
looked sharply at him; he was glad when 
he stumbled from the train at Blaisdell 
and walked along the bridge where Butler 
was to meet him—Butler coming from 
Tucson. 

Half a mile west of the Blaisdell depot 
a broad wash carries the rain-time floods 
from the Fortuna Hills to the Gila river. 
Three hundred and sixty-four days of the 
year see here only the wide bed of dry 
sand and boulders; yet the remaining day 
had by grievous lessons taught the rail- 
way builders that rivers must be bridged. 
Here, then, for two hundred yards, twenty 
feet above the sands, a bridge carries the 
rails. The plan of the robbery was sim- 
ple. A fire upon the track at the bridge’s 
end would make it appear that the struc- 
ture itself burned, stop the special and 
draw a bead on the crew. Butler was to 
cut free the treasure car, while Hill drove 
the engine men, if they had not gone to 
the fire, from the cab, and handling the 
throttle: at a safe distance they were to 
compel the messenger to deliver the treas- 
ure or to blow the safe. Their escape lay 
towards Mexico, for had not Hill pros- 
pected the mountains that way until they 
were home to him? He looked upon them 
now, calm, peace-giving in the white, cold 
moonlight, spectral almost, their canyons, 
their sharp serrations hid in shadows. Ah, 
the old days! The man was not right for 
the business ahead—too much of this 
thing was getting into him out of the 
past. What he needed was whisky. There 
was Butler now—he would have it. 

A figure was advancing from the other 
side of the bridge, and Hill extended his 
hand. 

“You’ve come, Tom—hev’ you a bottle? 
Ye ain’t neither? That’s hell—I was 
leary of Yuma, and ain’t got a drop. Well, 
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an hour yet before the gold rattles. Let’s 
go to the other end and size her up. We 
can get the brush from the mesquites for 
the blaze and fix up now, so as there won’t 
be any danger of getting us unprepared. 
That moon’s bad—no helpin’ it, though, 
now. What’s wrong—you’re so mum? 
Ain’t got cold feet, have you, pard?” 

Butler was following along the ties. He 
had revolved the thing in his mind for 
twenty-four hours—ever since he had 
given Josepha his promise, when he told 
her that he should remember his star, that 
he should bring no money that was an- 
other’s. Perhaps he was a fool, for he 
might have said to her that Hill was on 
the square, that there was nothing wrong, 
when that evening, coming suddenly in, 
she had heard the words that led to the 
question. Yet, he never had deceived her 
in anything—that is, never since the 
strange love had taken hold of him, and 
he could not now begin. 

In any case, his honor bound him to 
shield Hill. What should he say to him? 
He had put the question to himself a 
thousand times since the ride from 
Tucson. 

“No,” he hesitated, “there ain’t nothing 
wrong, Dave. But—tl’ve got a little to 
say. ‘There ain’t no hurry. Let’s set a 
bit on this stringer.” 

He turned to the side of the trestle 
where a twelve-inch beam lay bolted to the 
ends, and sat down. But he was not a 
coward, shy in speech, or lacking in self- 
assertion, yet here was something that for 
the moment left him groping. Dave would 
not understand him—he did not himself 
understand—he knew that a new force im- 
pelled him, possessed .him as none ever 
had before, showed the way and he fol- 
lowed, though why he did not know. There 
it was, masterful always, since first the 
woman taught. 

“You know, Dave, the 

irl ” 

“The Mexican that keeps house, eh?” 
Hill ground his teeth. Inwardly he 
cursed. He had feared possible trouble, 
for he had seen, and he had not been 
blind. ‘Well, what of her? Nice, quiet 
little woman enough, but what’s she got to 
do here?” 

He, too, sat down upon the beam. 
There was anger beginning to show in his 


woman, the 
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face, no need of whisky now. 

“Don’t say nothin’ hard, Dave; don’t, 
because,”—but he winced—“because, you 
see, the night you and me fixed the thing 
final at Tucson, we went to the Phantom 
and took on some liquor, and afterwards 
both goes along to my house, and settin’ 
in the door talk some about disposin’ of 
the stuff when we has it. Well, the booze 
must have been more than we thought, as 
most generally it is, limbered up our 
tongues, for we waked up the girl, and she 
hears the plan about buryin’ the coin and 
the rest.” 

“Go on, what’s your play?” 

But he had paused seemingly to wait 
some question. His recountal was punc- 
tuated by frequent haltings, as of one that 
speaks with much effort. He placed his 
hand upon the other’s knee. 

“Dave, we was married last night. And 
I promised her first that I’d have no hand 
in it—and it’s late, I know, but I can’t 
do it!” 

“White! Well, by ——! And for a 
Greaser !” 

‘Don’t, Dave.” Butler started up, his 
voice was guttural. “Don’t—she’s my 
wife. You’ve known me as marshal for 
nigh six months. Did I ever show white? 
You see, the girl is goin’ to be a mother, 
Dave; I’m telling you so’s you'll know I 
ain’t showin’ white—and I couldn’t have 
the baby goin’ with no name, bein’ hers; 
because, well, because I couldn’t—that’s 
all. I don’t know why, exactly, and I 
can’t explain. It’s so, and there ain’t no 
more to it. 1 never myself understood the 
meaning of such before.” 

He was talking now more as one that 
thinks in speech, for the man at his side 
was no longer addressed. He wandered in 
the new country of his self, and looked 
about curiously upon what he found. 

“Well, by ! You, too!” 

And then it came about that for a little 
time the two men who had come together 
to rob, to kill if it was necessary, walked 
within the fane of love; for that little time 
passed out of the characters, the world 
had trained them into, backward to the 
instinct that God gives us all, being male 
and female. 

“T—thought—only for a damned Mexi- 
can, a Greaser that’s been keepin’ your 
house, a woman that any man——” 
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“Dave |” 
Butler’s Colt ripped from its holster. 
But the other was quicker and stronger ; 
he wrenched the pistol away, threw it into 
the sand beyond, and flung the man back 
with such violence that he fell head-long 
between the rails. Hill drew his own re- 
volver. 

“Oh, no, Tom, you don’t. Not this 
time. Sit up, man, and listen—but no 
gettin’ onto your feet, no damned foolish- 
ness, or it’s all done with you. You’d a’ 
shot, eh? Listen, now, to me,” he pro- 
ceeded, when, after a moment the strug- 
gle had left him calmer. “I ain’t takin’ 
your play hard, ain’t blamin’ you so much 
as you may think. The woman’s told you 
of stealin’ and all—I understand—until 
you’ve got queer on it. You’re looking 
wrong at it. Who earned the money on 
that train? Who dug it out of the ground? 
Not them! They’s the ones that stole it, 
milled it, out of such as you and me— 
ain’t no more right to it than you ’r me— 
not so much—it’s grab and grab, and this 
is our grab, that’s all. There’s twenty 
thousand anyway in that safe—more than 
you could get pluggin’ away for the Gov- 
ernment twenty years. What do you owe 
to the Government, even if you do wear 
that piece of brass? Ain’t they killed you 
with fever in Manila? What did you get 
for that more than a go-to-hell—thank 
you? They is agin us and I’m agin 
them.” 

The face of the man between the rails 
was pale and hard. His lips moved me- 
chanically, without sound. Over the pro- 
truding bones of the cheek and jaw the 
muscles were taut, showing in faint, par- 
allel lines. He took from the lapel of his 
coat a faded rosebud, fingered it, twirling, 
turning and again holding it quietly with 
his head bowed toward it and his eyes up- 
on it. What was the process of his mind? 
Untutored, he had probably never heard 
of Zeno or Epictitus; by balancing what 
against what, came the choice that he 
gave. Why not have lived for her? Did 
he know that a carpenter’s son once saw 
the kingdoms of the earth, and would not 
for them bow down? He was morally 
weak or he would not at first have joined 
the plot. Yet at last he said: 

“Only she——” 

“She? What’s she? What’s anything? 
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D’ye s’pose I’m goin’ to lose out at this 
turn of the cards, when I’ve throwed three 
years to hell? made plays as have took 
from me everything but that? Your wo- 
man, Tom! A damned Greaser—there’s 
millions of them. Mine? God! she? Why, 
she’s my queen—those eyes, those lips, 
those little curls a-fallin’ down, them 
dainty feet and hands. She? God! 
ard!” Dave Hill wandered again, half 
as he that dreams, looking now to him 
that bent to the rose bud, now to the des- 
ert, now to those stars above, so calm to 
our encompassed sense. (Yet do. they 
not burn because of their desire, liter- 
ally ?) 

“Tom, I’d kill my own mother for her. 
Y’ don’t know me. Murder is behind me 
now. Murder? What’s the matter if 
they’s more? Her lips and arms is power- 
fuller than God himself to me. She’s 
God—she’s heaven. And money between 
us! Money’ll give her to me. Ye see 
that over yonder—to me Fortuna?” He 
signaled with his hand. ‘Ye see that 


trail along there? That’s where she 
waved back to me good-bye. I murdered 
there for her three years ago. I’ve mur- 


dered since for her. I give you the chance, 
Tom. Can’t you lie to your woman? 
Tell her you wasn’t in on’t. Stay with me 
now, and it’s all right. If you don’t, by 
! you’ll never go back to her, an’ I’J] 
leave you so’s they’ll say you was shot in 
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the hold-up. You know me—an’ be in a 
hurry—she’s blowing up at Gila now.” 

Faintly, borne on the wind, startling 
the reaches of the silence, over rock, over 
sand, over cactus and mesquite, came a lo- 
comotive’s whistle dying and rising again. 

Tom Butler raised his head from the 
flower. 

“No, Dave,” he said, “I never lied to 
her—since then. I’m the child’s father— 
I can’t do it now, for I promised, and she 
give me this to remember.” And with 
both hands he carried the rosebud to his 
lips. 

Men stricken in battle fall from full 
height upon their faces, and are quiet; 
or under blind, final messages, self-con- 
structed and sent out by the motor nerves, 
ieap marvelously into the air. The body 
of Tom Butler shot from its crouched pos- 
ture forward over the guard rail and fell 
to the sand below: while clutched in one 
hand in his death, as was afterward found 
and much commented upon, lay a faded 
rosebud. A wisp of smoke dissipated and 
disappeared. A man cursing that he had 
delayed until too late hastened away along 
the Fortuna trail. A locomotive’s head- 
light rushed out of the darkness, dimly 
lighted sleepers whirled behind it, over 
the bridge, above the one that died, power 
and wealth and luxury above the clay that 
was the Salt of Earth, and the red tail 
lights passed from sight upon the mesa. 
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my Uli FOREST reserves 
are becoming more 
and more appreciated 
—not only because of 
their invaluable use- 
fulness, but for their 
unsurpassed beauty. 

The scientific for- 
esters are pointing out to us their mani- 
fold uses in other ways than merely the 
yielding of a good lumber crop. 

They place great value upon them as 
protectors of our water sources, as modi- 
fiers of our climate, as regulators of rain- 
fall, as preservers of our wild animal kin. 

They give them value as increasing our 
love for out-door life and encourage the 
establishing of parks that are, sometimes 
in the heart of the city, so that all may 
have easy access to forest beauty. Some- 
times in such distant and _ inaccessible 
places that it takes a summer’s vacation 
to reach and enjoy. 

There is something about a forest that 
compels introspection, and I would add 
this as one of their most valuable uses. 

We hurry through life, hastily dipping 
our cup into its various experiences, now 
quaffing nectar, now gall. 

The forests, serene and stately, turn us 
to search our own minds with the same 
zest we gave to the exploration of our out- 
side world. 





In their presence we experience the 
ecstasy of contemplation; we drink from 
the inexhaustible fountain of our own 
minds, and the more we drink the richer 
we become. 

Our far-seeing Uncle Sam is setting 
aside many thousands of acres yearly for 
parks and reservations, and we cannot 
now fully comprehend the great good that 
will come from this protection of one of 
our choicest heritages—the forests. In 
California we have quite a number of 
these reservations. Some famous ones in 
the high Sierras and some less famous 
but very lovely ones along the coast and 
through the south of the State. 

Most of these reserves are patrolled, 
partly to prevent fires and partly to pro- 
tect game. One of California’s State for- 
ests lies within easy reach of travelers 
who visit this coast. This one is called 
the Big Basin, and one can easily drive 
there and back from Santa Cruz in a day. 
One morning in the latter part of April we 
drove to this State park, starting from a 
little place called Brookdale. 

For a driver we had one whose life had 
been lived for the most part in these 
Santa Cruz Mountains. His face was full 
vf the wrinkles that come from much 
laughing and squinting at the sun, and 
battles with the wind. His voice was deep 
and kindly, and he knew every man, wo- 
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man, child, bird, tree, flower, canyon, on 
the whole varied drive. 

We drove about one and one-half miles 
to Boulder Creek, a lumber town whose 
main street is full of quaint lodging 
houses, that no doubt used to be lively 
places, but that are now resting from past 
labors. Following the main road out of 
Boulder Creek, we pass pleasant little 
homes; many brooks, a deep canyon with 
unreachable maidenhair ferns in  tanta- 


-lizing view; children trudging their 


miles to school; a three yoke ox team 
dragging lazily along. The hills were 
blue with masses of wild lilac; they were 
like smoke from a huge fire, only no 
touch of relentless flame was in sight. 

Before we come to the Big Divide, we 
notice the sad effects of the fire that 
burned its way through this region three 
even so cheanlv as $2 a shining head. 
acres of living things, it could not de- 
stroy life itself. Triumphant life had al- 
ready covered the black scars with a man- 
tle of living green. Even the branchless 
trunks of the redwoods had put on a 
short, green coat of new leaves. The road 
turns and twists in the usual fashion of 
mountain roads, rounding and doubling 
on itself, but gaining steadily towards 
the summit. 

Part way up the divide, we come to a 
howling, roaring, fire-belching monster 
that was rapidly eating up grand old trees. 
This awful mill has wrought much havoc 
with the beauty of the forest. But since 
so many people prefer their trees in the 
form of clap-board houses, it is no more 
than fair that they have their choice. But 
it did seem a pity to see all these magni- 
ficent trees lying piled up like kindling 
wood, waiting to be thrust into the jaws 
of that mill. It was the only thing that 
saddened us that day, but it seems as if 
sadness must needs come. 

With every turn and every inch gained 
in height, fresh beauties were revealed. 
A vast country was unveiled, a large, 
lovely world, dressed in soft blues and 
violets, mauves and grays. 

A hawk soared high overhead, resting 
on strong wings, motionless in the heav- 
ens. He seemed enjoying the pure heights, 
but instead, his every sense was open in 
search of the carrion below. 

The road over the ridge is a master- 
piece, a proof of man’s ability to get 
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over mountains if he happens to want to. 
We paused for awhile, admiring the wide 
stretch of beautiful world at our feet. 

An abrupt turn shut out that pano- 
rama, with the ocean a blue line in the 
distance, but it revealed another almost 
as fine, into which we began a rapid de- 
scent. 

From Boulder Creek to the east line of 
the Big Basin is nine miles. To the Gov- 
ernor’s camp is three miles more, and 
these last three miles are through a grand 
forest, not awe-inspiring or solemn, but 
just a superb commingling of majestic 
trees and dainty flowers and shrubs. 

Imagine three miles of such a forest, 
with the road bending and _ winding 
wherever there was room to go without 
cutting down a tree. 

I was newly grateful to those wise peo- 
ple who made the victorious fight to pre- 
serve this particular forest from destruc- 
tion. 

There are thirty-eight hundred acres 
in this State park, with timber of great 
money value if felled, but of still greater 
value if allowed to remain as a great con- 
server of moisture. 

The trees are mostly redwoods (sem- 
pervirens), pines, tan-oaks, alders and 
madrones. 

I cannot say much for the beauty of 
the Governor’s camp, where the Guar- 
dian lives during the summer. Neither 
can I say enough for the beauty of the 
location of it. 

It is on the banks of a lovely stream of 
water called Waddell’s Creek. Watery 
mirrors reflect the restful green of sur- 
rounding trees, and the redwoods make a 
rich, red path across the surface. 

Moss embossed rocks, soft, leafy cur- 
tains, dainty flowers, graceful ferns, com- 
bine to form one of those alluring spots 
people travel far to see, and after seeing 
are satisfied. The driver, who loves every 
inch of the place, took us down a little 
trail.and led us across the creek by means 
of a fallen pine. We knew he had some- 
thing fine in store for us, so we were 
hushed into expectant silence until we 
came to a gnarled, huge redwood that has 
been named the “Giant.” 

It did not add to my admiration of 
that monarch of trees to be told it was two 
hundred and fifteen feet high. But I had 
to listen to the figures, so I have a fancy 





























































“THEN THE OAKS, SO CURVING.” 





TUDES OF THE FOREST. 
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to. intrude them upon you. Perhaps they 
may interest you more than they did me. 
The wonder of things does not appeal to 
me so much as the beauty of things; and 
it was the charm of strength and endur- 
ance of that grand old tree that called 
forth my love. [ love any kind of strength 
—whether of animal, tree or man; 
whether physical, mental or moral. 

So I love that fine, patriarchal tree, 
and would have liked to stay all day and 
listen to its chant. But this was to be 
a one-day visit, and time flogged me re- 
lentlessly on. ‘The driver was disappear- 
ing down the trail, so we followed until 
he stopped and searched our faces that he 
might enjoy our pleasure at sight of the 
‘Father of the Forest,” that the next turn 
of the trail would disclose. 

This tree is greater in height than the 
“Giant,” it being two hundred and thirty- 
seven feet high. It is not so gnarled or 
twisted as the “Giant,” nor does it seem 
so old; but it is more shapely, and the 
name, “Father of the Forest,” is eminently 
suitable. 

it seems natural to liken venerable trees 
to grand old men. It is something to 
have lived through storms that try one 
so: terribly, but only succeed in giving 
greater powers. Even the scars of a tree 
add dignity, and the loss here and there 
of a limb only makes for more character, 
makes it different from the vast gathering 
of symmetrical trees all around that have 
not vet been tested in individual strength. 

The “Mother of the Forest,” only a 
short distance away, towers above all the 
others, and no one can look directly into 
her eyes except the near-by “Father,” un- 
less, perhaps, she lowers them to notice 
the multitude of giant children clustered 
around her. 

Most motherly this beautiful tree looks, 
calm and full of queenly majesty; wise 
in the world’s way, and full of infinite 
charity for the weak who are unable to 
resist the stress of life. She is wonderful 
and beautiful, and hovers over the entire 
forest with watchful care. 

She is not so broad-shouldered as the 
“Father,” but is taller, being two hundred 
and ninety feet in height. ; 

There is a peculiar old tree ¢lose by. that 
has been topped by the storms and black- 
ened and hollowed out by fires. 
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Standing within the base of it, one can 
look up a straight, black shaft and see 
the blue sky as through a telescope. It 
is named.the “Chimney.” There are 
many trees all through this tract, that 
seem absolutely perfect in symmetry, but 
they are not so large as these four just 
mentioned. 

They are worthy of admiration, but 
cannot be compared in my mind to the 
rude, rugged beauty of the older trees. It 
is impossible to get satisfactory pictures 
of these trees, for one cannot get an un- 
interrupted view of them. We can get at 
the stocky, swelling base, and part of the 
noble shaft, or a good view of the crown 
of leaves swaying above all else. They 
defy camera or artist, who desire full 
length portraits. Smaller trees can be 
drawn into pictures more easily. 

They lend themselyes as parts of a 
whole, or form a straight, aspiring line 
that is a fine complement to the curve of 
the oaks that generally keep close by them. 

Natural openings occur frequently, so 
that one can see almost to the top at least. 
Redwoods are like columns, beautiful in 
color and symmetry, and a redwood forest 
is a wonder-wood, full of resinous fra- 
grance and with a thousand varied forms 
of leaf and branch. The Big Basin is ‘a 
perfect example of a Coast Range forest. 
There are the sequoias of first interest; 
warm, reddish-brown shafts so stately, 
with delicate, feathery green plumes to 
soften the branches and make the noble 
crown. 

Then the oaks, so curving, with mosses 
to cover rude twists; fine examples of the 
power of bending and yielding to life, but 
not breaking. 

And delicate grey alders, so feminine in 
grace. 

The distinguished madrono, with red, 
copper-colored or burnt sienna branches, 
and polished, shapeiy leaves. 

And there are tangles of graceful haz- 
els and decorative huckleberry, a wealth 
of brilliant lilies, dainty myriads of flow- 
ers, delicate masses of ferns, carpets of 
mosses and lichens, oxalis, ginger, salal, 
yerba buena, bed-straw, violets. 

Many springs, brooks and rills singing 
and ringing, sparkling and shining, tum- 
bling headlong or loitering leisurely. 

And for every hour of the day and 
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every day of the year, a wondrous change 
of mood. 

Soft night, with mysterious shadows, a 
robe of stars and gentle wind whispers, 
noonday with brilliant whistle and song 
of birds, and glitter of pine needles. 

And there is the grey of an incoming 
fog that shuts out some groups and re- 
veals others more clearly; the grey of a 
rainy day and the grey of an early morn, 
all making pictures too lovely and evan- 
escent to catch with mere brush and pig- 
ment. One day’s wandering along the 
trails and brooks of this Big Basin gave 
me such endless subjects for pictures that 
I longed to stay for an indefinite time. 
So, consulting’ Mr. Pilkington, the fact 
was revealed that arrangements were be- 
ing made for a few guests who could 
choose between tightly boarded cabins, 
tents or an outside mossy bed, canopied 
with stars. 

The Sempervirens Club has a five acre 
grant, and they do much towards making 
it possible for people to revel in the beau- 
ties of this State park. Every season a 
camp is set up and members pitch their 
tents around a central dining room. In 
the evening all gather round a huge camp 
fire and impromptu talks are often given 
on forestry, dendrology, botany, arbor- 
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culture. mountain climbing, art, etc., by 
members of the club, many of whom are 
prominent in the literary and scientific 
world. 

They plan new trails and roads, talk 
over methods of fire protection for timber 
reserves, and plot for new State forests 
in different parts of California. Famous 
guests from many parts of the world have 
admired this big forest, and encouraged 
the club in its efforts to extend forest re- 
serves. 

* * * * 

Too much cannot be said of the use- 
fulness of this reserve on the side of just 
beauty—for beauty is useful beyond be- 
lief. We need these “beauty reserves” in 
our lives, our State, our country. Beauti- 
ful forms and colors awaken the best that 
is in us, quiets the worst that is in us. 

Beauty makes us appreciate the majesty 
of our national hymn, so that our song 
starts from our hearts and goes singing 
round the world and encircles the uni- 
verse. 


“TI love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills, 


Let meeie swell the breese 
And ring from all the trees.” 
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FROM TOKIO TO 


CHARLES 


KOBE 
BY 
LORRIMER 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


OX OKIO during the sec- 
, ond week of Septem- 

ber was still hot as 

the inside of a kettle. 

The long corridors of 


the Imperial Hotel, 

where we stayed for 

three stifling days 
while completing plans for the journey 
across Korea to Peking, were almost 
empty—not that even in the gayest season 
they are ever full for the place, except 
on those rare occasions when some func- 
tion is given in the musty ball-room, is al- 
ways dreary and half deserted. Built on 
a magnificent scale by the Japanese, of 
noble proportions more suitable for a 
House of Peers than a hotel, it has proved 
a perfect white elephant and quietly been 
allowed to deteriorate. The oppressive 
grandeur of a fine entrance hall filled with 
be-uniformed managers, sub-managers, 
porters and bell-boys, is considerably 
diminished by the dirt on these elaborate 
liveries. 
is equally spoiled by a worn and very 
grimy carpet, while the beautiful dining 
hall room is filled with utterly incompe- 
tent, shuffling waiters, who perform their 


The effect of a grand staircase . 


duties so badly that fastidious guests find 
it as well to wipe the crested knives and 
forks on the corner of the table cloth 
before using. Such inconsistencies are 
typical of our little brown neighbors who 
can never be made to understand up- 
keep. They will sometimes plan grandi- 
osely (as they have in this building), 
measure out splendid rooms and fill them 
with orthodox red plush furniture, with 
canopied beds and shining electroliers, 
but when it comes to keeping these things 
in order they fail utterly. 

Just at present the hotel question is a 
burning one in Japan. A large part of 
the country’s revenue—like that of Swit- 
zerland—is derived from the tourists who 
flock every year in greater number to its 
shores—and there is no place to put them. 
At most of the famous resorts, hot springs 
and “sights,” there are only tiny adapted 
semi-Western hotels with not more than 
fifteen or twenty rooms in each, and those 
neither capacious nor comfortable. Even 
in the capital itself the two big hotels 
could scarcely accommodate 300 people, 
and Japan had recently to excuse herself 
from receiving the members of a Tele- 
graphic Convention because she could not 
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house them properly. Naturally, this en- 
forced refusal meant not only a very con- 
siderable loss to the country, but a very 
great blow to her national pride as well. 
A scheme for building another and a more 
practical caravansary in Tokio was imme- 
diately suggested, and during our stay, inn 
keepers from all over the country were 
assembled to discuss it. They proposed 
at the same time to form themselves into 
a trust, a federated league, or any other 
combination which should allow them to 
charge travelers a uniform and extor- 
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interesting at the time, as riots were 
threatening. Popular indignation had 
been violently aroused by the new four 
sen tram fares—so violently that we 
passed little groups of cavalry patrolling 
the streets, and saw by the activity near 
the barracks that everything was ready 
to nip any disturbance in the bud. The 
little affair which took place in Hibiya 
Park just after the Portsmouth Peace 
Conference had ‘taught the authorities 
a good lesson. Luckily, just when all 
prospects of harmony were tapering 


JHE CASTLE AT NAGAYA. 


tionate rate. Both plans, however, feil 
through, as those concerned could neither 
agree on the site of the proposed building 
nor the price of their board and lodging. 

On the morning of the 12th of Sep- 
tember, all being in readiness, we collected 
our bags and baggage, scrambled for 
breakfast, hunted up a very sleepy Acting 
Assistant Sub-Manager to pay our bill 
‘which was, of course, added up incor- 
rectly ike every bill in Japan), and 
started off to catch the six o’clock express 
for Kobe. Tokio was more than usually 


down to a vanishing point, heavy rain 
damped popular ardor, and the rowdy 
element contented themselves with noth- 
ing more violent than holding a meeting 
and choosing a representative deputation 
of jinricksha men, coolies and _ loafers 
who were solemnly sent to examine the 
books of the Electric Railway Company 
and see‘if that institution was justified 
in charging four sen. Fancy a deputa- 
tion of New York newsboys and draymen 
gravely insisting upon Mr. Rockefeller’s 
showing them the Standard Oil. Co.’s 











A LOTUS POND FROM THE TRAIN WINDOW. 


books in order that they might judge if 
he was justified in putting up the price 
of kerosene. 

A trip across Tokio in the rain even 
with an occasional cavalryman by way of 


variety soon becomes wearisome. The 
distances seem interminable. The wide, 
bare streets, which look so much’ wider 
—and so much Jonelier—for the low 
houses which usually line them; the won- 
derful mixture of architecture—here a 
dainty bird cage of bamboo and paper, 
there an ugly and ungainly building of 


red or grey brick, are highly incongru- 
ous. Telegraph wires and electric trams 
look absurd beside crenellated moats 
over-hung with gnarled pines and_ the 
strange costumes as they pass by, the ki- 
monos topped by bowler hats, the bicy- 
clists pedalling along in clogs, add to the 
traveler’s feeling of perplexity. The ques- 
tion, “In what country and in what 
century am [?” naturally rises to his 
lips. 

Once at the station, the modern tri- 
umphs over the antique with a perceptible 
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jar. “Red caps,” as the porters are al- 
ways called, clustered about us, seized our 
bags, turned each carefully upside down 
and then started serenely for the plat- 
form. At the ticket office window we 
saw several new notices posted up. These 
concerned the war taxes. Taxes in Japan 
now are as thick as hairs on an Angora. 
In the first place, there is the new in- 
come tax and the new business tax, addi- 
tinal taxes on sugar, tea, tobacco and 
spirits, besides taxes enough on travelers 
to keep every one at home for years. We 
ourselves paid a transit tax as well as an 
express train tax. 

Unluckily, all this expenditure did not 
secure us much comfort. Other more en- 
terprising passengers—earlier birds— 
had arrived before us. Their bags, car- 
pet, leather, rattan, and their bundles, 
cloth, paper, silk, occupied at least half 
the seats. Some of the travelers even had 
their blankets and rugs neatly spread out 
already, their air cushions blown full, 
their elastic-sided boots kicked off and 
placed on the floor in front of them, and 
themselves stretched full length on the 
seats enjoying a newspaper. We entered 
the car, coughed, stumbled over the in- 
evitable spittoon to attract attention. Not 
the slightest result. Nobody moved. 
Those exquisite Japanese manners, fam- 
ous in two hemispheres, simply “were 
not.” They never aie—we have since 

been told—in trains, which, being mod- 
’ ern Western inventions,: »: not pro- 
vided for in the old rules of politeness. 
The best-bred. Japanese in the land can 
therefore indulge in the absolute selfish- 
ness of squatter rights to his heart’s con- 
tent. 

We succeeded after some difficulty in 
squeezing ourselves between two yieldin 
carpet bags just as ‘the train started. 
Soon pretty scenery helped us to forget 
the discomforts of rocking and rolling in- 
cidental to the absurdly narrow gauge 
railways of Japan. ‘Three feet six inches 
is not width enough to give steadiness to 
any line, but at present the Japanese can- 
not afford to relay miles of track for a 
little matter of comfort. Indeed, since 
the war, economy is the motto for every 
department of public works, and so even 
the old-fashioned carriages whose seats 
run sideways and have their backs and 


arms at exactly the wrong angles cannot 
be replaced for some years. 

With considerable trouble we screwed 
around in our places sufficiently to look 
out of the windows behind us at Fuji, the 
Incomparable, draped in tinted vapors. 
From a hundred points of view we saw 
the mountain, in profile and full face— 
and found each agpect lovelier than the 
last. Towards noon the unbroken ter- 
races of rice fields began to give place io 
low patches of tea shrubs. We were 
close to Shidzuoka, an ancient and in- 
teresting city, and the very center of a 
thriving tea industry. It is a very im- 
portant place, and the railway company 
acknowledges this fact by stopping the 
express there for one full round minute 
—just long enough to allow passengers 
to walk unjolted into the dining car. 

We took advantage of this opportunity, 
installed ourselves at a table with the 
cleanest cloth in sight, and waited. At 
first we waited patiently. No attendant 
appeared. ‘Then we waited impatiently, 
with the same result. As the car was 
small, but one “boy” (a nom de guerre 
applied irrespective of the incumbent’s 
age) attended to all the guests, and he 
happened at this particular time to be 
engaged in painfully working up the ac- 
count of a Japanese gentleman and his 
daughter. In vain we beckoned, gesticu- 
lated, called; in vain we fumed and 
fretted, for we had all unknowingly run 
up against a simple Jaw of Japanese 
society. Where servants in public places 
are concerned, the foreign guests wait 
for the Japanese. It does not matter if 
the tip of the latter is infinitessimal as 
compared to that of the former. Civility 
still comes in an inverse ratio, and while 
strangers are treated in a very off-hand 
manner to bows nipped in the bud, 
natives always receive cringing attention. 

All annoyances, however, come to an 
end, and we finally saw our hated rival 
leave the car und ourselves treated to the 
menu. It was short and quaint, leaving 
us a most limited choice. There was a 
table @hote lunch (called tiffin, of course, 
according to Far Hastern custom) for 40 
cents; a set meal composed of three 
dishes chosen by the clemency of the cook, 
and then, besides, there were separate 
things—a beefsteak at 10 cents, for in- 
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“MANY WERE COME FROM FAR AWAY IN THE COUNTRY 
TO CELEBRATE THIS HARVEST FESTIVAL.” 


stance, cold chicken at 7 cents, sand- 
wiches positively given away at 6 cents. 
Apples at one cent formed the dessert. We 
found the heefsteak plain and eat- 
able when washed down with the Japan- 
ese beer, which is so excellent and cheap, 
and the cold chicken neither more nor 
less tasteless than its colleagues all over 
Japan. 

Our scanty meal over, we returned to 
our car and the pleasant surprise of seeing 
our full-length neighbors astir. Thee 
was much folding of rugs and flattening 
of air cushions going on in preparation 
for Nagoya, a big and important city, 
with a beautiful old feudal castle, whose 
golden dolphins decorated the roof we 
saw quite plainly from our window. 
From Nagoya the train hurried on past 
Gifu, which, according to our combined 
railway time table and guide, is “known 
as a fisher of cormorants and also fam- 
ous with earthquakes,” to Otsu, a little 
town on the graceful Biwa Lake. Tradi- 
tion tells us that this, the most famous 
piece of water in Japan, was born when 
Mount Fuji rose, and it was named Biwa 
because the gods had shaped it like the 
old Japanese musical instrument (Biwa) 





in order that the winds might play upon 
it in praise of the famous mountain. The 
railway guide here .kindly informed 1s 
that we were “surrounded by charming 
sceneries and close to the mouth of the 
famous Biwae . 1, where “innumerable 
boats of the old style are plied towards 
Kioto for passengers.” These statements 
we were obliged to take on trust, as it 
was too dark to verify them. 

At 7.30 p. m. the lights of Kioto he- 
gan to float past the windows like dainty 
fireflies singly or else in merry companies, 
and five minutes later we were in a big 
station bustling with directions and no- 
tices, “Station Master,” “Keep to the 
left,” “Passengers must cross the line by 
the bridge only.” A great nuisance we 
found this last direction. It would have 
been so easy just to slip across the track 
—but that would be an unconventional 
proceeding calculated to strike terror into 
the heart of Japanese officialdom, so we 
toiled laboriously up steps, across the 
overhead ganyway and down steps again 
with a law-abiding crowd who would 
never have thought of rebelling against 
even the authority of a porter. 


Once outside the station, jinricksha 





men immediately pounced upon us and 
whirled us away to the Yaami Hotel, the 
famous old hotel on the Maruyama pleas- 
ure hill. Last year the splendid main 
building, the most beautiful of its kind 
in Japan, was burned to the ground, but 
those who know the charms and intima- 
cies of Kioto life still insist upon lodging 
in its cheerful annex, and nowhere else. 
Who can describe Kioto, who can do 
justice to the queen city of Japan, seen 
as we saw it on a glorious autumn morn- 
ing? The city lay stretched beneath our 
windows a symphony in gold and grey 
and green—gold in the sunshine and gold 
in the ornaments ,of temple and castle 
roofs—-warm greys, steel greys, bluish 


A SINGING GIRL OF KOBE. 





greys in the roofs themselves, green in the 
gnarled pines of fairy gardens. There are 
a hundred things to see in Kioto, sights 
to suit all tastes. Three weeks, even 
six weeks, would scarcely suffice for them 
all, so we who had but one day to loiter 
were forced to choose very carefully, very 
wisely. 

After much consultation we chose the 
Hungangi, a temple built bv the people 
of the city from their own savings, be- 
cause a matsuri or festival was in pro- 
gress there. The first impression of its 
vast courtyards and high-peaked roofs set 
down among bright, narrow, busy streets 
of brocade and rosary shops was inde- 
scribable. The plain and ponderous 
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FROM TOKIO TO KOBE. 


gates looked more impressive than if they 
- had been rich with carvings. The beau- 
tiful natural tones of the temple timbers, 
above all the enormous width of the ve- 
randas and the stupendous height of 
roofs—so unusual in Japan—gave to the 
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far awa~ in the countrv to celebrate this 
harvest festival. Most of them were 
poor, many of them were burned black 
as the earth they toiled in. But all were 
clean, happy and reverent. One after an- 
other they disappeared over the edge of 
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THE PASSIONLESS GOLDEN. BEAUTY OF THE BUDDHA IN 
HIS SHRINE. 


place an air of sober magnificence and 
grandeur. As we entered the outer court- 
yard streams of gaily-dressed people were 
ascending and descending the steps. 

They were come, many of them, from 


the highest step into the dimness of the 
temple beyond. ‘There they seated them- 
selves on the mats and prayed their pray- 
ers. The children, unstrapped from their 
mother’s backs, wandered about playing 
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hide and seek undisturbed among them. 
Even the sight of strangers like our- 
selves scarcely distracted the peasants 
even temporarily from their devotions. 
The plaintive murmur of Namu Amida 
Butsu, the clanging of a little bell, the 
deep humming of a priest’s voice reciting 
the Sutras; tle sweet, heavy smell of in- 
cense, the passionless golden beauty of 
the Buddha in his shrine, the happy 
laughter of the children at play among the 
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worshipers—all made for us a picture 
never to be forgotten. 

Next morning we were in the train 
again and journeying for two hours past 
Osaka, the Japanese Venice, a city of 
queer canals and hump-backed bridges, 
came to Kobe, the city which in all Japan 
has the least to recommend it unless it be 
that singing girls can be bought there 
cheaper than elsewhere in the empire— 
even so cheaply as $2 a shining head. 
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BUCKAROO JIM 


BY 


HERBERT 


COOLIDGE 


DRAWINGS BY DE LAPPE. 


°LD CARTNER was 

: hungry, yet he sat 

like a statue before 

his plate of smoking 
frijoles. 

“Only a steer com- 
ing down tu the 
river,” he said at last, 

and resumed his eating. 

But before a minute, he again became 
rigid. This time he recovered himself 
with a start. 

“This is the lonesomest dern country 
on earth,” he exclaimed savagely, notic- 
ing how cold his beans had become. 

Cartner’s cabin of cottonwood logs 
seemed like a match house beside the 
broad turbid river that swept ever silently 
past. Ever the mighty Colorado, with 
its wide-spreading, mesquite-covered bot- 
tom lands, was like a lost snake track 
in that unbounded waste of sand. 

The old man was right. The country 
was lonely. It would have seemed lonely 
to a group of men. Cartner had had four- 
teen days of solitary exposure. 

The listening spell had become like a 
curse to Cartner. He was eagerly await- 
ing the next wave of sound, when a big, 
well-fed cat trotted into the cabin and 
began sniffing and yowling about the 
room. 

“Shut up, Pinto,” said Cartner, impa- 
tiently tossing him a chunk of meat. 
“Shut up, or I'll throw ye out.” 

But Pinto did not look at the meat, 
nor did he shut up; he only meowed 
more loudly, and rubbed against the lis- 
tener’s leg. Suddenly the old man’s face 
lighted, and he started to his feet; at 
the same moment a horseman pulled up 
before the door, and a laughing, hilarious 
voice shouted: 


“Hello, there, Cartner. What th’——” 


“Hullo, Smiley!” broke in the old man, 
hastening out to welcome the arrival. 

‘‘Where’s Buckaroo Jim?” asked Smi- 
ley, returning Cartner’s handshake. 

“He’s gone up to Yuma, but he’s liable 
to get back any time. Git off your horse 
and come in.” 

“Oh, I'll do that. You couldn’t keep 
me away from that grub pile with a 
shot-gun,” assented Smiley, airily. As 
he loosened his front cinch he stated his 
errand. “We’re gathering cattle, an’ I 
came up to see if Buckaroo couldn’t come 
and help us out.” 

Cartner’s face fell. 

“Well, I’ll tell ye, Smiley, we ain’t 
workin’ our cattle any, but—well, I sup- 
pose th’ boy could go, all right, but I’d 
a dern sight rather you’d git some Mexi- 
can to do your buckarooin’. I git lone- 
some when I’m here alone, an’ then I git 
to listenin” Cartner paused, start- 
led by an ear-splitting squall. 


“Dern that cat!” he exclaimed. “I 


step on him a dozen times a day when 
Jim’s gone.” 


“Td * you could stand it if he 
can,” .gued Smiley. “What’s the mat- 
ter w..n him anyway?” he added, noticing 
that Pinto was again meowing about the 
old man’s feet. 

“Why, he’s kickin’ because Jim’s gone. 
T brought that cat all the way down here 
from Yuma, and gave him to Jim for a 
birthday present. That was when Jim 
was fourteen. Pinto was the worst-wilted 
kitten you ever saw when I pulled him 
out of my pocket, but the kid was tickled 
to death. He piled onto my buckaroo 
horse, chased out into the brush and 
lassed a fresh heifer and came dragging 
her back into camp proud as a lion. He 
kept that little cow in the corral for a 


couple of months, jest so he could have 
2 
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“PINTO WAS AGAIN MEOWING SYMPATHETICALLY.” 





BUCKAROO JIM. 


milk for his kitten. Jim fooled with him 
and petted him so much that the dern cat 
hadn’t got his growth till he began to 
run th’ camp, and he’s been getting worse 
ever since. He makes me so mad some- 
times that I feel like taking a shot at 
him. When Jim’s been gone. about two 
days, the old devil will begin to watch 
that trail; then he’ll come in th’ house 
and smell around Jim’s bunk, then he’ll 
rub around my legs and yell. He’ll keep 
that up till he wears a path two inches 
deep between the cabin and the mesquite, 
where he sits when he’s watchin’. It’s 
worth a dollar, though, to see him when 
Jim does git back. Pinto smells him be- 
fore he’s within a mile o’ th’ camp, and 
th’ way he hits the high spots down that 
trail is a caution. He——” 

“There he goes now,” shouted Smiley. 
_ “Yi-i-i-p-ee-la, Pinto! Look at ’im go, will 

ye?” and Smiley whooped and laughed 
after the manner of the Texan hilarious. 

A short time later, Buckaroo Jim came 
in on the run, holding the faithful Pinto 
in his arms. The father’s eye lighted 


as the stalwart young man came in sight, 
his lithe body deftly ducking and swing- 


ing to avoid the overhanging brush, while 
-his wiry little mare scrabbled violently 
around the sharp turns of the trail. 

“He met me clear out to the sand-hills. 
He was so near winded he could hardly 
waddle,” said young Jim, as he placed 
his pet carefully on the ground. And 
Pinto, although ruffled and still panting, 
rubbed proudly against his master’s 
“chaps.” 

As the men ate dinner, Smiley turned 
the conversation to the latest tragedy. 

“That lop-eared greaser who cooks fer 
us told me that some fellers let the wind 
out of his brother the other night. Did 
ve hear anything about it?” 

“Yes,” answered Jim. “It was the old 
woodchopper who lived just above the 
line, on the California side of th’ river. 
His woman was left with six little child- 
ren, and not enough flour in the house to 
make a tortilla.” 

“Who did the killin’ ?” asked Smiley. 

“Two outlawed Mexicans from Ari- 
zona. They came on down into this 
country. I cut their trail several times 
yesterday. They’re riding shod horses,” 
answered Jim. 
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“I guess they’ve heard that old man 
Cartner has got some fat cattle runnin’ 
in this brush,” said Smiley, giving Jim a 
nudge and a wink. 

“You can jest bet yer darn life, young 
feller, that they don’t pull down more 
than about one o’ my cattle before I chase 
’em off onto your range,” retorted the old 
man with a warmth that seemed to meet 
Smiley’s expectations. 

“Send ’em along, dad,” he said, grin- 
ning broadly. “We'll make good citi- 
zens of ’em,” and he tapped his six- 
shooter suggestively. 

The next day bright and early the two 
young cow-men saddled their mustangs 
and headed south through the mesquites 
for Smiley’s camp. High and hot over 
the desert rose ‘the sun; all the broad 
bottom lands brooded heat and stillness. 
Then, after a full hour’s silent riding, the 
Texan began to laugh. 

“What’s the matter with you?” ques- 
tioned Jim, gruffly. 

“Nothin’, nothin’ at all,” averred Smi- 
ley. “I wuz thinkin’ how yer old cat 
rolled his tail out through th’ brush yes- 
terday. He wuz scratchin’ sand and 
gravel fifty feet into the air.” 

“Yes, Pinto thinks a heap of me. That’s 
the trouble—he thinks too much of me. 
He'll bore pop half to death till I git 
back,” said Jim. 

“Why don’t the old man grease him 
when he rams around that a-way?” asked 
Smiley. 

“Aaw, give us a rest.” 

“No, but that’s straight goods, I ain’t 
puttin’ up any job on ye,” retorted Smiley 
indignantly. “When I wuz a kid, back 
there in Texas, we used to have a cat that 
’ud git hog wild when there wuz a storm 
comin’ up. When he got too onery to 
live, my mother used to rub some butter 
on his front legs. You’d never hear a 
yupe out of him till he’d licked it off. I 
used to nearly die a-la-afin’ to——” 

“I believe that would work, Smiley,” 
interrupted the buckaroo. “Wish Td 
known it before. [ll tell pop about that 
when I get back, you bet.” 

“Sure thing. It'll 2 

“Whish-h-h !” 

Jim reined in with a jerk and raised 
his hand in the silence sign. There across 
the trail were the fresh tracks of two 

















“AND SAW JIM CHARGING DOWN ON HIM.” 








BUCKAROO JIM. 


shod horses. At the same moment the 
stillness was broken by the crackling of 
brush some distance to the left, followed 
by a half-choked bawling. 

“They’ve lassed a cow,” said Smiley, 
and both men spurred toward the sound. 
Riding suddenly out into an open, they 
came upon two Mexicans in the act of 
bleeding a beef. Caught red-handed, the 
outlaws threw themselves behind the car- 
cass, and opened fire on the advancing 
horsemen. 

“Git back to the brush,” shouted Jim, 
as he made his mare wheel about on her 
hind legs. As Smiley joined him behind 
a clump of mesquites, he added: “Stay 
behind your horse and keep ’em inter- 
ested. I'll 8° around and shoot ’em up 
in the rear.” Then he raced through the 
brush as only brush vaqueros can. 

Smiley calmly trotted his horse back 
and forth, sending a shot at the Mexi- 
cans as he passed the gaps in his brush 
shelter. 

The Mexicans were shooting at Smiley’s 
puffs and congratulating themselves on 
their safe position, when they were 
startled by an exultant yell and a volley 
of shots from behind, and saw Jim charg- 
ing down on them with his bridle reins 
between his teeth and a banging six- 
shooter in each hand. 

With a rush the outlaws made for their 
horses. One suddenly yelled and dropped 
to the ground. The other vaulted into 
the saddle and cut his tying rope as if 
with one motion. The next moment he 
was spurring and lashing his horse off 
through the brush, with Jim in hot pur- 
suit, and Smiley some distance behind. 

On through the brush tore the fierce 
horseman. Dry branches crackled and 
crashed; thorny boughs whipped shrilly 
across the rawhide ‘“chaps”—spurs, 
quirts, sand and foam flew wildly. The 
Mexican sent a couple of shots over his 
shoulder. Smiley was gaining ground 
and whooping derisively. Jim’s_ shirt 
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was nearly gone; a thorny mesquite tore 
the blood from his cheek; he thought of 
the murdered wood-chopper’s children, 
and roweled and swung and ducked like a 
madman. The mesquites were getting 
thinner ; pursued and pursuers dashed in- 
to an opening; the six-shooters banged 
and the Mexican rolled from his saddle to 
the ground. 

“He’s your meat, Jim,” 
triumphantly. 

Buckaroo Jim made no answer then. 
When they reined in their dripping 
horses he sat cheerlessly watching the 
limp form of the prostrate Mexican. 

“Tf they will murder and steal, some- 
body has to do it.” 

Silently then they dismounted. Jim 
was leading the way when the treacherous 
Mexican gave a flop and fired a shot with 
the rapidity of lightning, then threw his 
revolver into the brush and begged for 
mercy. 

The Texan’s face hardened. He squint- 
ed along the sights of his six-shooter and 
the Mexican covered his face with his 
hands. Smiley’s aim was good, his inten- 
tions unwavering; but a sudden clutch 
at his “chaps” sent the bullet into the 
sand. 

He dropped his gun. “Your hide’s 
white, Smiley; don’t try to out-Greaser a 
Greaser,” said Jim, and fell back limply. 

With a bound, Smiley was at his horse’s 
side, and the next» moment held a gur- 
gling canteen over his companion’s face. 
At last Jim’s eyes opened. “I guess he 
fixed me, Smiley. Watch that he doesn’t 
knife you when 

A rattle finished the sentence. As Jim 
closed his eyes, Smiley saw the crimson 
foam started to his lips. Suddenly Jim 
gave a start. Am expression of anxiety 
came to his face as he struggled to speak. 
Finally a fierce gulp cleared his throat. 

“Tell Pop to—keep—Pinto—greased ; 
he’l]———”_ A gush of blood choked his 
utterance. Buckaroo Jim was dead. 


shouted Smiley 
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UNCLE ABES DAY DREAM 


BY JAY C. POWERS 
DRAWINGS BY R.E.SNODGRASS 


An’ none am lef’ but me 


D times am changed in Georg’y— 


Ob all de frien’ly faces 
My eyes dey used to see, 
A-settin’ ’roun’ de cabin, 
Ez day begun to dim, 
A-j’inin’ sof’ an’ mellow 
In some ole gospel hymn ; 
Or singin’ S’wanee Ribbah, 

So sweet an’ sof’ an’ low, 
You couldn’t he’p fum wishin’ 
Dah wahn’t no sin no mo’; 
Or heah de han’s a-patterin’ 

An’ shufflin’ ob de feet 
Ez Ephrum stahts a-fiddlin’ 
An’ Hannah leabes her seat— 





“WHEN EPHRUM PLAYS DE FIDDLE.” 


De trouble went a-kitein’ 
Fum ouah fam-ly big 

When Ephrum played de fiddle 
An’ Hannah done a jig. 


Ah *membahs how de couples 
Come steppin’ foh de cake— 

(De one wif icin’ trimmin’s 
De missus he’pd to bake)— 

Dah cert’ny wuz a rumpus 
When Dicy’s Sid appeahs 

Wif Smilin’ Sue, his lady, 
A-grinnin’ to de yeahs; 

An’ Skinny-Mose b’hin’ ’um, 
Wif turkey-gobbler strut, 


Escortin’ Mandy Etta, 














“4N’ HANNAH DOES A JIG.” 


Who ALL de shines could cut; 
An’ Shorty-Abe an’ Sallie 
Wuz shore a han’some pa’r, 
An’ Snowy-Lize wif Blacky— 
Bof BLACK ez blaskes’ tar. 
But dey wahn’t in de runnin’, 
Wif big nor little nig’, 
When Ephrum played de fiddle 
An’ Hannah done a jig. 


O Souf, when lef’ fo’ebbah 

An’ we wif angels stan’ 
In dat Celestial City 

Ob God’s deah promised lan’, 
An’ jin wif dem in anfums 


An’ sweet His praises sing, 
An’ shout de glad Hosannahs 

Dat make all heaven ring; 
An’ fan de aer’al breezes, 

Wif wings so pure an’ white, 
A-singin’ hal-le-lul-jahs 

In golden shim’rin’ light; 
An’ all de choirs a-chantin’, 

An’ all de harps a-tune, 
Ez heaben’s wing-ed chorus 

In harmonies commune— 
O won’t de eyes ob Prophets 

An’ eyes ob saints grow big 
When Ephrum plays de fiddle 

An’ Hannah does a jig. 
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GOVERNMENT 


BY SIDNEY J. DILLON 


country, the following article commends itself to every thoughtful Ameri- 


Biv USE of the general political unrest among the City Governments of this 


can citizen who is interested in clean municipal administration. 


The twa 


great curses of this nation to-day are the evil of graft and the utter extravagance of 
the individual. Both these elements lead a country to its ruin and bring about 
misuse of public funds. Therefore we publish this article, which is an excellent 
account of a system that seeks to stem the mad race of political corruption—Ep. 


=f HALL WARD politi- 
cians, without busi- 
ness ability, continue 
to mismanage_ the 
public affairs of 
American cities? 
Shall the spoil sys- 
tem longer control in 
appointing inefficient and untrustworthy 
men to responsible positions of public 
service? Shall city councils retain the 
right to legislate in spite of the people’s 
protest, and the power to refuse laws 
demanded by their constituents? In a 
word, shall the immense business of the 
city be given over to incapable men, ward 
politicians, and corporation agents? The 
“Des Moines Plan” of city Government 
answers these questions with an emphatic 
No! 

This municipal charter, known as the 
“Des Moines Plan,” and recently adopted 
by the electors of the Capitol City of 
Iowa, bids fair to be the first solution 
of these grave problems of modern city 
Government in favor of the people. Its 
adoption presents the most radical as 
well as the most important experiment 
of the age. It is in no sense the old 
system with the undesirable sections 
eliminated, others modified, and new fea- 
tures added, but is, in fact, an entirely 
new scheme, revolutionary in its charae- 
ter, and distinct in its fundamental and 
essential principles from all existing mu- 
nicipal systems. Public men and stu- 





dents of city Government have endeavored 
many times to draft a system under 
which we could secure a wise and honest 
administration of our public affairs, but 
they have tried to do so by revising the 
old system, burdened with politics and 
unadapted, as it is, for the government of 
our cities. Their efforts have therefore 
met only with discouragement and fail- 
ure, and so, if by breaking away from es- 
tablished ideas and framing a charter 
along lines hitherto unknown in city Gov- 
ernment, the framers of the “Des Moines 
Plan” are successful in solving these grave 
problems, it will be the greatest move ever 
made in the direction of an improved ad- 
ministration for our city affairs, and the 
little city of Des Moines will have ren- 
dered a great service to the world. 

The-.object and aim of the “Des Moines 
Plan” from first to last is to secure the 
maximum of efficiency in the administra- 
tion of city affairs, and at the same time 
provide the greatest possible opportunity 
for securing a government in accordance 
with the popular will of the governed. 
In order to accomplish this result, the 
authors of the system kept clearly in mind 
the two great objects and attempted to 
work out some practical methods whereby 
these things could be secured. 

A wise physician determines the nature 
of the disease before he prescribes the 
remedy, and so the framers of the “Des 
Moines Plan” first sought to locate the 
reason for the failure of the present sys- 
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tem. There is an interesting story in 
Biblical history about the great strength 
of Samson. His enemies were powerless 
against him until they discovered that 
his strength lay in the length of his hair, 
when they easily accomplished his over- 
throw. Those familiar with governmen- 
tal’ affairs ascribe the conspicuous fail- 
ure of city government in America to the 
fact that politicians of mediocre ability 
and questionable honesty have too fre- 
quently managed the affairs of our cities 
and to the further fact that the system 
now in vogue was never intended for the 
government of our cities and is wholly un- 
adapted to perform the functions of mu- 
nicipal government. Now that these weak 
features have been mentioned, it will be 
interesting to learn how the framers of 
the “Des Moines Plan” have attempted 
to correct the evils. In doing so they 
have departed from the beaten path at 
many points, and their effort presents us 
with a system unique in character, em- 
bodying ideas foreign to the popular con- 
ception, and representing the most ad- 
vanced thought in local self-government. 
The numerous committees, boards and 
departments of the old system, with their 
conflicting and overlapping duties, have 
been abolished, while the supposed ne- 
cessity of keeping the executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial functions of govern- 
ment entirely separate was purposely for- 
gotten. The complicated machinery and 
cumbersome methods of the old system 
were eliminated, the number of elective 
officials greatly reduced, ward lines re- 
moved, and the people given an opportu- 
nity to elect their officials at large. All 
elections have been made non-partisan, 
and the evils of party politics in city gov- 
ernment abolished. In these and in a 
score of other ways the form of our city 
Government has been entirely changed. 
The first aim of the framers was to 
work out a simple system _ especially 
adapted to perform the functions of city 
government. Providing for the local im- 
provements of a city, such as sidewalks, 
street pavement, and sewerage, has been 
found to be the greater part, and perhaps 
the most important function of city gov- 
ernment. A study of these functions of 
city government disclosed the fact that 
in many respects they are identical with 
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the management of a large business en- 
terprise, and that the duties of officials in 
office are quite similar to those which de- 
volve upon a board of directors. Our cor- 
porations, many of which do a volume of 
business much greater than that of our 
larger cities, are able to secure efficient 
and economic management of their affairs 
by use of a system thought out by prac- 
tical business men, aided by the best le- 
gal talent which they could secure. Af- 
ter being convinced that a municipal cor- 
poration was in its nature essentially a 
business proposition, and only in a limited 
degree governmental, and being familiar 
with the phenomenal success of our mod- 
ern business concerns, the framers of the 
“Des Moines Plan” thought it wise to 
follow in their footsteps ; and so placed the 
entire management and responsibility of 
the city’s administration in a governing 
board consisting of a mayor and four 
councilmen. - Taking, then, as a basis, the 
system of our large business concerns, 
they have attempted to incorporate into 
the new charter those salient features of 
business principles which have simplified 
and facilitated the successful manage- 
ment of private corporations. Immedi- 
ately following their election, the mem- 
bers of this governing board organize, 
with the mayor as chairman and elect 
the subordinate officials, such as_ clerk, 
solicitor, auditor and treasurer, just as 
a directory board elects its officers, se- 
lects its attorney, and employs its clerks. 
Thus, by placing the business of the city 
in the hands of a small responsible gov- 
erning board, centralization of authority 
was secured, and a long step taken in the 
direction of a more efficient city govern- 
ment. 

Civil service is made an important fea- 
ture of the law, and the remainder of 
the city employees, with the exception of 
unskilled labor, are appointed on ac- 
count of their merit, determined by an 
impartial test of fitness for the work to 
be done. It is intended that the quali- 
fications of the applicant rather than his 
political influence or party affiliation 
should control in his appointment; when 
this is true, partisan politics will no 
longer be the important factor in city 
elections that it is to-day; political bosses 
will lose their control over the offices, and 
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with it their power for corruption; the 
temptation to create needless positions 
bearing fancy salaries with which to re- 
ward their supporters will vanish; effi- 
ciency and economy can again be secured 
and public officers will attend to the peo- 
ple’s business instead of spending their 
time seeking to carry elections. The vast 
amount of public funds thus wasted is 
unknown to the patriotic tax-payer, and 
ean be but slightly realized when told 
that in various departments of our large 
cities it is estimated that the public is 
paying from ten to two hundred per cent 
more than the services would cost if ren- 
dered by a reasonable number of men well 
fitted for the position, and devoting them- 
selves to their work instead of in the in- 
terest of personal or party politics. 

In order to simplify the system and fix 
a definite responsibility for all official 
acts in the conduct of the city’s affairs, 
its business has been divided into five 
departments as follows: the department 
of Public Affairs, Accounts and Finances, 
Streets and Public Improvements, Pub- 
lic Safety, Parks and Public Property, 
and to each one of these departments 1s 
assigned that member of the governing 
board best qualified by reason of experi- 
ence and ability to act as manager of that 
particular work. As superintendent of 
the department, he is held responsible for 
the performance of those duties which 
fall within his division, and is made ac- 
countable to the people for its proper ad- 
ministration. By thus placing upon each 
of these four managers, and the mayor 
as general manager, certain specified 
duties, prompt and vigorous action is at 
once made possible—a thing long desired 
but impossible to secure under the old 
system of ward representation, numerous 
committees, boards and departments. 

The wisdom of a compact and respon- 
sible governing board for the management 
of the affairs of a city will hardly need 
to be demonstrated, because under such a 
system the affairs of large private cor- 
porations have long been conducted with 
economy, efficiency and success. This fea- 
ture of the “Des Moines Plan” has, how- 
ever, been on trial in Galveston, Texas, 
for almost six years, and it has proved so 
wonderfully successful that Houston, see- 
ing its superior advantages, discarded its 
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old ward system two years ago, and has 
since been operating under a new char- 
ter, embodying this feature of board man- 
agement. This idea has provided Galves- 
ton with a business-like administration of 
its city’s affairs, and its great success is 
best shown by the financial reports of tha 
citv. By careful business methods, th: 
credit of that bankrupt city has been 
raised to par, the running expenses have 
been decreased one-third, and the city, 
during the first five years of: its adminis- 
tration under the board system, saved to 
its tax payers over one million dollars. 
The treasurer’s reports from Houston for 
the two years of its operation are even 
more startling, and reveal the fact that 
during that period a floating debt of 
$400,000 has been paid, schools have been 
built, and streets have been paved, out of 
the general fund, though the tax rate 
had been somewhat reduced. An inves- 
tigation showed that its. public affairs 
are being wisely and economically man- 
aged, and that the city government is 
highly satisfactory. These. demonstra- 
tions of its working efficiency have at- 
tracted the attention of our cities through- 
out the United States, Ft. Worth, Dallas, 
El Paso and Austin have recently made 
use of the scheme, while other large citics 
of Texas are favoring its early adoption. 
The States of Iowa, South Dakota and 
Kansas have enacted general laws for 
similar charters, and one would not be 
surprised to see most of the city govern- 
ments of the future contain this feature 
of a compact governing body. 

Another startling feature of the “Des 
Moines” plan of city government, and one 
which will surely do much to improve the 
pubtic service, is the effort put forth to 
change the personnel of our public offi- 
cials from ward politicians to the strong 
and representative men of the commu- 
nity. A city office, under the old system, 
was looked upon as a disgrace and re- 
garded as a mark of suspicion, while un- 
der the new plan the position has been 
made one of honor, influence and oppor- 
tunity. The business of the alderman, 
under the old system, was largely the 
performance of stipulated duties, while 
one can hardly find a more fertile field 
for the exercising of talent and original- 
ity than in the development of the great 
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resources and enterprises of the city un- 
der the new plan. Under the old system 
the service of officials was a matter of 
charity ; under the new plan they are lib- 
erally compensated with adequate sal- 
aries. With the fixed responsibility of the 
new plan, bad men will be discouraged 
from holding office because they will no 
longer be able to accomplish their evil 
purposes, while desirable candidates will 
be attracted to the service by reason of 
the fact that under such a system they 
can receive credit for their conscientious 
efforts. Not only have they made the po- 
sition attractive to the best men of the 
community, but the manner of their 
choice has been so provided that men 
of this type can be elected with less diffi- 
culty, and the election of undesirable poli- 
ticians more certainly prevented. The 
primary as well as the election has been 
made non-partisan so that candidates can 
no longer depend for their election upon 
party affiliation, but must go before the 
people upon their own merits. Ward lines 
have been removed, and with the people 
voting at large the evils of ward politics 
are abolished, electors are freer to record 
their choice of candidates, and the busi- 
ness man is better able to secure his elec- 
tion without stooping to the low practice 
of the politician. 

To some it may seem that a system of 
government which prevents the election 
of many officials, formerly selected by the 
people, and centralizes the entire power 
of administration in the hands of five in- 
dividuals, a majority of whom may control 
is monarchical and destructive of popu- 
lar government. But, to these it should 
be said that the degree of popular govern- 
ment is determined, not by the number 
of officials elected by the people, but by 
the control which the people have over 
their officials during their term of office. 
This governing board is not vested with 
final powers, and the people may, if they 
so desire, vote directly upon all matters 
of importance, and it is this feature, safe- 
guarding popular rights as it does, which 
provides the way for an expression of 
popular will in all public matters of im- 
portance, such as has never yet been 
known in any other system of local self- 
government. Notice some of these pro- 
visions : 
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The initiative places the power of 
direct legislation in the hands of the peo- 
ple, and any law which is desired by the 
majority can be secured, whether it is 
opposed or favored by the governing 
board. Suppose that the board has re- 
fused to enact a necessary ordinance. A 
petition, bearing the signature of twenty- 
five per cent of the voters could be pre- 
sented, requesting the governing board to 
enact such a law, and in such a case it 
must either pass the same without altera- 
tion within the next twenty days, or sub- 
mit the matter to a vote of the electors. 
If, at the election, the ordinance is 
favored by a majority, it thereby becomes 
a valid law and cannot be repealed or 
amended except by a similar vote of the 
people. The wisdom of such a provision 
is quickly realized when one thinks of the 
many times when the will of the people 
has been ignored by their representatives 
in office. 

The referendum has been greatly agi- 
tated during ‘tthe last few years as a 
necessary part of any complete system of 
self-government, and so it has been made 
a feature of the “Des Moines Plan.” Un- 
der this provision, an unwise expenditure 
of the public funds or any other legisla- 
tion which does not meet with popular 
favor can be eifectively blocked by a 
majority vote of the people. If within a 
stipulated time, twenty-five per cent of 
the voters present a petition to the govern- 
ing board, asking that objectionable legis- 
lation be recalled the proposed ordinance 
is thereby suspended, and does not become 
operative until it has been approved by a 
majority of the voters voting thereon at a 
general or special election. ‘The people 
are permitted to vote upon all franchises 
without petitioning the governing board, 
because it is provided that no franchise 
or other valuable right in the streets of 
the city can be granted to any public ser- 
vice corporation, without first submitting 
the matter to the people, and receiving 
the approval of a majority of the elec- 
tors. 

Our laws must be made and our public 
affairs administered by representatives 
elected by the people, but that system 
which limits the action of our governing 
bodies by granting them the right to act, 
subject to such direct and final action as 
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the people themselves think best to exer- 
cise, is really the only system entitled to 
the term representative. The initiative 
and referendum, as provided for in the 
“Tes Moines Plan,” are the only means 
for providing the people with this highest 
form of representative government. Need- 
ed public improvements can thus be voted 
directly, and a club held over the admin- 
‘stration to “stimulate progressive action 
on their part. Fewer franchises would be 
granted for inadequate compensation, 
and fewer contracts would be let to favor- 
ites if it were known that such ordinances 
could be promptly vetoed by the people. 
It would hardly pay the corrupter to 
bribe the council if its action was not 
final. Five thousand dollars might bribe 
five councilmen, but it could not bribe 
ten thousand electors. Corrupt legislation 
would receive a death blow. 

The Recall, designed for the purpose 
of placing all officials within the absolute 
control of the people, is perhaps the most 
important and most startling provision of 
the law. Although the officials, composing 
the governing board, are elected for a 
definite term of two years, yet under this 
provision of the “Des Moines Plan,” their 
continuation in office is at all times sub- 
ject to the will of a majority of the elec- 
tors. 

The history of practically every city 
is disgraced with names of officers who 
had proven unmindful of the trust im- 
posed in them, but who could not be re- 
moved before the expiration of their term 
of office. With this provision of the char- 
ter such an official could have been quick- 
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ly removed and replaced by one in whom 
the people had more confidence. A peti- 
tion, signed by twenty-five per cent of the 
voters and charging the official, in general 
terms, with incompetency or dishonesty, 
would be filed with the city clerk. This 
done, the guilty official would then, with- 
out further delay, be required to stand for 
re-election with any other candidate whom 
the people might choose to nominate, and 
the one receiving the highest number of 
votes would be the officer for the remain- 
der of the term. ‘The constant danger of 
being removed from office will certainly 
tend to keep public officials in the straight 
and narrow path of their duty, ever faith- 
ful to the trust of their constituents. It 
would seem that with the initiative, refer- 
endum and recall, every public official can 
be held to the strictest accountability, and 
will seldom desert the cause of the people, 
and the more successful we become in im- 
pressing upon our officials the popular wil! 
and compel them to execute that will, the 
higher will be our form of Democratic 
government. 

The citizens of the Capitol City of Iowa 
have drafted a simple plan for managing 
the public business of their city. It in- 
cludes a number of. common sense pro- 
visions, but it yet remains for them to 
prove, by actual operation, the working 
efficiency of the system. The experiment 
is one of vital concern to every American 
city, and they are anxiously watching the 
venture, hoping that experience will prove 
the “Des Moines Plan” a complete solu- 
tion to the vexatious problem of city gov- 
ernment. 


AWAKING 


BY 


DONALD A. FRASER 


Delicious strains she drew from her celestial lyre; 
And Love within me woke to dare Death in desire. 


A N ANGEL came and touched my heart with living fire; 
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THE NEMESIS 


BY 


DON MARK LEMON 


J at HE. GAME was Mexi- 


can, similar to poker, 
except that a few 
cards of lower de- 
nominations had been 
discarded. Neither of 
the men had_ spoken 
for some time, the 
playing being carried on in pantomime, 
but now the lips of the younger man 
parted, like one attempting to speak, but 
failing, and he stared over the head of 
the other into the obscurity beyond. 

The elder man noted this act upon the 
part of his antagonist, and half arising 
from his chair, looked behind him over 
his shoulder towards the door, expecting to 
see something, he knew not what. 

There was nothing to be seen, how- 
ever, and agiin facing his antagonist, he 
looked him ques*ioningly in the face. But 


GAN 


the other offered no explanation, merely . 


gaped drowsily and looked down at the 
cards in his hands. 

The game would perhaps have gone on 
in pantomime as before had not a suspi- 
cion flashed into the brain of the elder 
man, at which he leaped to his feet with 
a Mexican oath upon his lips and a Mexi- 
can word which, translated into English, 
means “cheat.” 

“You lie!” retorted the younger man, 
arising. “I thought I saw something 
passing behind you.’ 

“liar yourself!” cried the other. “You 
stared over my head to distract my atten- 
tion while you stacked the cards.” 

“Fool!” the challenger was answered. 
“Would I cheat at the game when I hold 
four queens? l.ook you, is that a hand to 
be changed? I call, senor?” 

There was a sudden glint of steel and 
the elder player crouched with one hand 
spread over the stakes, while in his other 


hand he gripped a heavy hunting knife. 

“Caramba! am I a fool!” he panted 
fiercely. 

The younger man took a step backwards 
and as he did so, questioned: “Then you 
will fight?” 

The other made no verbal reply, but 
drawing himself upright struck angrily on 
his chest with his clenched hand. By this 
act his breast was wholly exposed to his 
antagonist, and sudden as the spring of a 
rattle-snake, a needle-like dagger, the 
handle of which was loaded with quick- 
silver, flashed through the air and buried 
itself almost to the hilt just above the 
heart of the challenger. 

For a moment the stricken man re- 
mained upright, his powerful frame 
scarcely jarred by the momentum of the 
needle-like yet terrible blade; then, still 
clutching his own weapon in his hand, he 
fell or was tripped by his chair, face up- 
ward at full length upon the floor, strik- 
ing his head heavily in his fall. 

With a smothered cry, the younger man 
leaped forward, and tearing the candle 
from the table, bent with it over the form 
stretched at length upon the floor. 

“Dead!” he whispered hoarsely, while 
the white, still face of the man before him 
—with its glassy, up-staring eyes—was 
burned upon his soul, an image not soon 
to be erased. 

Putting down the candle now, he 
clutched the two tall stacks of gold, which 
he had hoped to win by less foul means 
than murder, and thrust them into the 
heavy buckskin bag at his belt. This 
done, he again took up a light and started 
for the door. But to escape that way, he 
must pass the still form upon the floor, 
with the dagger in its breast, so he turned 
and went with the candle in his hand to 
one of the windows of the room. 
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Unlatching this, and swinging it in- 
ward on its hinges, he unbarred the heavy 
wooden shutters without, and with his 
head still twisted over his shoulder, and 
his eyes fixed upon those other staring eyes 
as if he feared that the dead would rise 
up and follow him, he climbed backwards 
through the window, and in another mo- 
ment stood safely without, still clutching 
the lighted candle in his hand. 

A bright moon was up, and casting the 
candle aside, he hurried swiftly and 
stealthily around the tavern and unteth- 
ering and mounting his horse, he rode 
away, at first at a lope, afterwards at a 
furious gallop, towards the north. 

It was chance and not skill that con- 
cealed John Fuller’s flight from the tav- 
ern, and pure good luck that set him down 
across the Mexican line in American ter- 
ritory, so that within two weeks he was 
again able to walk the streets of San 
Francisco and mingle freely with men of 
his own race and persuasion. 

It was not long before he fell in with a 
friendly speculator, and in less than a 
year—his small means daringly placed by 
the latter—he awoke to find himself a 
fairly rich man, with every dollar on the 
safe side of account. 

So it came that John Fuller was in a 
good way to cease worrying about his das- 
tard crime, and perhaps the memory of it 
had been greatly dimmed and he had mar- 
ried and settled down to live after the 
ways of civilization, only one day it 
chanced that while looking in his mirror 
after removing his beard he was suddenly 
stricken with the dreadful discovery that 
his face had taken on the lines and con- 
tour of the face of the man he had killed 
in Old Mexico. 

At first, he would not give in to this 
discovery, persuading himself that the re- 
semblance was wholly imaginary, but as 
the days passed and the similarity became 
more striking, a dreadful fear seized him 
and his health began to suffer profoundly. 

Murderers have been haunted with 
visions of the murdered, or by what 
seemed a ghost of the dead, but here was 
something even more terrible—the face 
of the murderer had taken on the sem- 
blance of the face of the murdered. 

As a man’s thoughts sooner or later are 
reflected in his features, the mind of John 
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Fuller again and again picturing the face 
of the man he had killed, had shaped his 
features to almost perfect likeness with 
those of his victim. 

The phenomenon could hardly be ex- 
plained otherwise, and now John Fuller 
must walk the streets by day and lie down 
to pray for sleep by night with the face 
of the dead constantly before him. 

To this, he was seized with a feverish 
desire to spend his easy-gotten money in 
the most extravagant manner. It some- 
what relieved the tension of his nerves to 
be spending his wealth by the thousands 
each day, as it would have eased his guilty 
soul to have mounted the cab of an ex- 
press and have sped a mile a minute, hour 
after hour. Before many weeks, he awoke 
to find that through his recklessness, his 
dissipation and the rascality of others, the 
only money he had in the world was a 
five dollar gold piece, left from a late 
debauch. 

He would spend this too; get rid of it 
as quickly as he could. He hurried down 
to a famous cafe in the heart of the city, 
and entering its corridors, paused a mo- 
ment before the swinging doors. 

These doors were faced with long 
French mirrors, and as he caught the re- 
flection of his own haggard face, bearing 
its ghastly resemblance to the man he had 
killed, horror unnerved him, and he was 


about to turn and dash headlong into the 


street, when suddenly the mirrors before 
him trembled, shimmered, then flashed 
with wide angles of light, and out of their 
center, or so it seemed, stepped that 
ghastly image of himself, and stood before 
him and looked into his face. 

Every pulse in the haunted man’s body 
stood still a moment with fear, then 
stealthily, silently, he reached forth a pal- 
sied hand, which now came in contact, not 
with the smooth surface of the mirrors, 
but with the form of a man—the dead in 
person ! - 

No ery or sound escaped John Fuller’s 
lips, as he sank down in a heap at the feet 
of that living image of himself. 

They bore him into a private room of 
the cafe and endeavored to restore him to 
consciousness and life, but unavailing. 
Like a lighted candle in a draught, John 
Fuller’s strength had been wasted away 
by dissipation and a guilty conscience, and 
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the most powerful stimulants were of no 
effect. 

“My God, he is dead!” groaned a worn- 
faced stranger, turning from the stricken 
man. 

The physician, the cafe proprietor, and 
those others gathered about the death-bed 
looked from the face of the stranger to 
that of the dead. 

“Yes,” the stranger said, as in answer 
to a question, “this must be my brother 
for whom I have been searching the world 
over. My parents, dying when my brother 
was born, they placed me in one asylum 
and my brother in another, and we ,rew 
up without ever seeing one another— 
without knowing of one another’s exist- 
ence. When finally I learned that some- 
where in the world I had a brother living, 
I went in search of him, and had almost 
come upon him in Old Mexico, when a 
card sharp, over a game of cards in a tav- 
ern, stuck a dagger into my left lung, and 
I was tripped over and rendered uncon- 
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scious, injuring my spine. I got a touch 
of blood poisoning, and gave up the search 
to come here for treatment. How it was, 
I do not know, unless he had heart trou- 
ble, but as I swung open the mirror doors 
and came face to face with him, he fell 
down dead at my feet. Great God!” the 
speaker broke off, turning and gazing hag- 
gardly at the face of the dead man, “how 
much like me he has grown to look.” 

“Will you take charge of the body?” 
questioned the cafe proprietor. 

“Yes, since you say he hasn’t a wife or 
family.” The stranger turned to the phy- 
sician. “Do you think, doctor, that I am 
mistaken. 

‘‘His resemblance to you will warrant 
you to bury him for a brother,” replied the 
physician. 

“Poor old fellow!” groaned the 
stranger, taking the dead hand of John 
Fuller in his own, and stroking it gently. 
“What good friends we would have 
been !” 


BIRTH 


BY CHARLOTTE W. THURSTON 


Earth-born on Alaska’s mountains, 
Pressed from Alaskan snow, 

Ground in her icy quarries 
While centuries come and go; 

Slow-urged through the lagging cycles— 
Slow to my northern sea; 


I am free! 


I am plunging and rising 


And rising and plunging—free! 
I have burst from the glacier-clutches, 
Leaped from the ice-walled shore— 
A crash as the heaven were rended, 
A long-drawn thunderous roar. 
Low growls where the startled ice-bergs— 
Wild splendors of iris-spray— 
Dance a mad welcome round me 
Muttering in Titan play. 
Foam-waves, my birth hurls shoreward 
A seething, wavering white, 
Surge in wild radiance seaward 
Fringed with auroral light. 
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“IT never built a song by night or day, 
Of breaking ocean or of blowing whin, 

But in some wondrous, unexpected way, 
Like light upon a road, my Love comes i 








EDWIN MARKHAM AND HIS ART 


BY 


HENRY MEADE BLAND 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS, 


eq] OT MANY days ago, in 

sim, looking over a_ pack 

of clippings referring 

to Edwin Markham, 

I found on the back 

of some paper, to 

which an article had 

been posted, an origi- 

nal rough draft of “Lincoln.” There was 

no mistake about the find. I rushed to 
my poet’s volumes and read. 

Then comparing the finished product 
with the spontaneous pencil-lines, I ran 
through, line by line, the finished poem 
and the following sketchy outline: 


“When the—— 

Greatening and—— 

She left the heaven of heroes 
To make man, 

She took the tried clay 
Clay warm yet 


Dashed through it all a strain—— 
Then mixed a laughter. 
It was a stuff to hold against 
A man that matched 
stars. 


color of the ground 
tang and odor 
rectitude and patience 
loving kindness 
gladness of the wind 
tolerance and equity of light 
That gives so freely to the wayside weed 
As to a giant oak flung to the sun 
To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shelters out the sky. And so he came 
From prairie cabin 
One fair ideal led. 
Forever more he burned to—— 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 
He built the rail pile 
Pouring his splendid strength through. 
The conscience of him 
To make his deed. 
So came the—— 
And when the step—- 
Tearing the rafters—— 
He held the ridge pole 
The rafters of the——He held his place 
Held the long purpose 
Held on through blame. 


And when he fell—— 
As when a kingly cedar 
Goes down with a shout 
And@ leaves a——”’ 


There are not many steps from these 
rough notes to the finished “Lincoln, the 


Man of the Hour.” In fact, there is not 
an erasure upon the penciled page; and 
the poet must have taken another clean 
sheet upon which to carry his rhythm to 
perfection. We look in vain for the 
many, many polishings of Pope; or the 
careful gathering into a composite whole 
from multitudinous note books, such as 
was practiced by Emerson. 

The vision apparently came at once, 
and seemed ready immediately to be trans- 
ferred to paper. 

It must not be thought that Edwin 
Markham arrived at this wonderful power 
to body forth his conceptions in ‘poetic 
form, all in a moment, even in the face 
of the fact that “The Man with the Hoe” 
brought him fame in a night. The op- 
posing truth rather stands out clear in 
Markham’s work and life; that many 
minor attempts were essayed, and many, 
many influences fashioned his intellectual 
mold before the world sat up and listened. 

It is true that in the poet’s ancestry 
there appears an unusual array of talent 
—of little signification, however. It is 
Dr. Jordan, I believe, who says we may all 
of us trace our lineage to kings if we run 
far enough back. One thing does, how- 
ever loom up: Markham’s widowed mother 
was a poetess, and the boy, Edwin, was 
raised in an atmosphere of poesy. Not 
only this: his poetic mother was given to 
musing, and was strangely taciturn and 
silent. And further, Markham’s only 
brother was dumb. So the very family en- 
vironment forced him into a_ solitude 
which left him alone with his fancies. 

Coming with mother and brother at the 
age of five from Oregon, he began this 
life of solitude and musing. This was on 
the hill-circled farm not far from Suisun, 
California. 

Here his career as a student and reader 
began. His first models in poetry were 
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Homer and Byron, for the instruction he 
received at his mother’s knee naturally 
turned him to song. Moreover, the 
mother’s poetic instinct divined for the 
son his career as a poet. All day long on 
the hills, while he tended the flocks, he 
mused over his favorite volumes and 
drank to the dregs every fountain of story 
his meagre environments afforded him. 
Joaquin Miller says, in speaking of the 
poet: “It is written that only a good man 
can live alone, and be happy. But here 
was a mere lad who lived alone with his 
horse and herds for whole summers, and 
far back in the mountains. It is said 
that when he would come in to get sup- 
plies, he would not take back much to eat, 
but would pillage the mountain camp and 
mining town of every book or paper he 
could buy, beg or borrow.” Thus, along 
with the nature-lore he garnered, he was 
filling his mind with all he could get from 
books. It was in this atmosphere, at the 
age of fifteen, that he wrote his first verse, 
“A Dream of Chaos,” an imitation of 
Byron. 

It was in the Suisun hills that he had 
his first and only taste of adventure. Tir- 
ing of the mountain farm, he one day 
saddled his pony and vanished down the 
foothills toward the Sacramento. Not 
long after he joined a threshing-crew, and 
worked as one of the men. His mother, 
however, soon traced her runaway son and 
brought him again to the farm. She then 
as a sort of disciplinary procedure, moved 
with him to the State Normal School at 
San Jose, where he studied teaching, 
graduating in 1872. His appetite for 
learning seemed to be only the more whet- 
ted by his San Jose school experiences. He 
soon entered the Christian College at 
Santa Rosa, where he pursued the classics. 
After graduation, he read law, but did not 
practice at the bar. 

He now began to form his philosophy of 
life, and rapidly developed a deep interest 
in child life and in the poor. One of his 
first desires was to master a trade, for he 
felt to be vitally in touch with the life of 
the laborer meant to know how to do the 
laborer’s work, or at least some line of it. 
To this end he entered a blacksmith’s shop 
and mastered the work, carefully drilling 
himself in the technique of the craft. 
Then he taught school, becoming finally 








the principal of the Tompkins Training 
School for Teachers, Oakland, California. 
He was interested deeply in the philo- 
sophical side of education, and my first 
memory of his earnest face is in connection 
with a discussion of interest and duty at a 
California Teachers’ Association. ~ 

But his love of meditation and contem- 
plation never forsook him. He drifted 
rapidly towards his literary ideal. While 
principal of the Tompkins School, he se- 
cured a suburban residence in the Ber- 
keley Hills, back of Oakland. Here, sur- 
rounded by his library, rich in poetry and 
philosophy, he communed with his muse. 
This country home was an old-fashioned 
story and a half house, surrounded with 
a broad porch over which trailed vines 
and roses. Into this retreat he went after 
the hard day’s work in school, and the 
days went by in which he dreamed his 
philosophies. 

In the meantime he was surely winning 
recognition. Edmund C. Stedman, the 
famous critic, had praised his verse, and 
three of his poems had been published in 
“American Literature.” The following 
stanza on poetry: 

“She comes like the husht beauty of the night, 
And sees too deep for laughter, 


Her touch is a vibration and a light 
From worlds before and after” 


won a prize of one hundred dollars from 
competitors from all over the world. 

In 1889 came the experience that made 
it possible for him to write the poem that 
gave him international fame. This was 
not printed until ten years later, but dur- 
ing all the intervening time he brooded 
over his conception with an infinite fever- 
ishness of soul. 

The “Man with the Hoe” was printed 
in January, 1899. It was first inspired 
by Millet’s painting of the same title. 
Markham’s eye had first fallen on the 
picture about 1889, and at once the deep 
significance of the art was upon him. 

“Tt is more terrible to me than anything 
in Dante,” he says. “I sat for an hour 
before the painting, and all the time the 
tenor and power of the picture were grow- 
ing upon me. I saw that this creation 
was no mere peasant, no chance man of 
the fields, but he was rather a type, a sym- 
bol of the toiler brutalized through long 
ages of industrial oppression.” The “‘Man 
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with the Hoe” brought the poet instantly 
into the flare of publicity. From paper 
to paper it went, until] it was known by 
every fire-side in the country. He had 
touched the American intellect and intel- 
lect had responded true. 

To Mr. Bailey Millard belongs the 
credit of discovering the strength of Mr. 
Markham’s great poem. The poet had 
originally intended to read the poem on 
some labor-day occasion, but being invited 
to a gathering of literary people, at the 
suggestion of Mrs. Markham he had put 
the poem in his pocket to read as his con- 
tribution to the evening’s entertainment. 
Mrs. Markham contrived to have the poet 
called upon, and the reading of the har- 
monious roll of the blank verse caught 
the ear of the critic. Mr. Millard said 
that even after the reading, the music of 
the lines surged and re-surged through his 
mind. The unmeasured beauty seemed to 
culminate in the lines: 

“What to him 
Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 


What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose?’ 


In “The Man with the Hoe” we catch 
the first clear glimpse of Markham’s 
political philosophy. He stamps himself 
here outright a sympathizer with the poor. 
Brotherhood is his principle; absolute 
democracy his ideal. Nothing short of the 
full redemption of the poor can satisfy 
him. 

How completely he is committed to this 
championship of the poor can be gleaned 
from the following partial statement of 
his belief: 

“So, when I am dictator, every one shall 
be made secure in this primary right of 
man (the right to labor). I have a sug- 
gestion, and I think it would go deep 
enough to do some good, and yet not so 
deep as to interfere, either, with our pres- 
ent system of private enterprise. The 
idea is a simple one. I would make dili- 
gent inquiry as to the number of men idle 
in the several arts and crafts; then [ 
would establish enough State or munici- 
pal shops to absorb all of this idle labor. 
Shoe-makers should be set to making and 
mending; bakers to kneading and baking. 
lnskilled labor could be provided for in 
State farms and factories, or on public 
improvements. Good wages could be paid, 


as the element of profit-making would be 
rooted out, as it has already been rooted 
out of the post-office business. If at any 
time we were making too many good 
things, the hours could be shortened so as 
to keep all hands busy.” 

In this way, through the reaction of 
self-activity upon the individual, the evo- 
lution of the race could be worked out. 

The poet now lives with his wife, who 
was Miss Anna E. Murphy, of California, 
and his child, Kyka, on Staten Island, 
New York. Both Mrs. Markham and the 
boy have occupied a large place in the 
poet’s art; and some of his most beautiful 
lyrics have been inspired by one or the 
other. The lines, “My Comrade,” begin- 
ning: 

‘I never built a song by night or day, 

Of breaking ocean or of blowing whin, 
But in some wondrous, unexpected way, 

Like light upon a road, my Love comes in.” 
were written with Mrs. Markham in mind, 
and the wonderful lyric, “Kyka” is a burst 
inspired by the infinitely loving father of 
a child. Mrs. Markham is herself a poet 
and a keen judge of books; and many of 
her lines have appeared in the magazines. 
Her stanzas, “The Sorrowful Christ,” are 
among the best known. 

Mr. Markham is a constant thinker on 
deep questions. One of his greatest de- 
lights is a round-table of friends at which 
there is a delving into the mystery of 
things. Charles Warren Stoddard tells of 
one of these meetings on the hills near 
Joaquin Miller’s home on Berkeley Hills, 
at which he, Ina OCoolbrith, Adaline 
Knapp, William Greer Harrison and the 
poet were present. The subject up was, 
“What is poetry?” ‘The entire day was 
passed in intellectual reverie upon the 
fascinating theme. 

Edwin Markham is profoundly religi- 
ous. God and the immortality of the soul 
are deeply woven in the fibres of his being. 
These beliefs make him see the worth of 
even the most insignificant human, and 
give hope that he has for those who are 
“dead to rapture and despair.” He finds 
the infinite everywhere: 

“The little pool, in street or field apart, 

Glosses the deep heavens and the rushing 

storm; 


And into the silent depths of every heart 
The eternal throws its awful shadow-form.”’ 


Growing out of this essential religious 
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element is a divine humility which en- 
ables him to lean unreservedly upon the 
Absolute. 

“T have no glory,” he says, “in these 
songs of mine. 
“If one of them can make a brother strong, 


It came down from the peaks divine, 
I heard it in the Heaven of lyric song.” 


“The one who builds the poem into fact, 
He is the rightful owner of it all: 
The pale words are with God’s own power 
packed, 
When brave souls answer to their bugle call.” 


MRS. 


When he is, therefore, talking of his 
literary successes, we may know that he 
will use the words in this spirit: 

“Tn the old days, obscurity did not dis- 
tress me: in these days, notoriety does not 
disturb me. I have tried to build my life 
upon a foundation deeper than the chances 
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and changes of time. Praise always hum- 
bles me. Man is but an organ through 
which the higher power acts. If a man 
does good work, the joy of it is his, but 
the glory is God’s.” 

Here is the final prayer of his religious 
vhilosophy : 


“Give me the heart-touch with all that live, 
And strength to speak my word; 

But if that is denied me, give 
The strength to live unheard.” 


MARKHAM AND THE SON, KYKA, WHO HAVE OCCUPIED 
A LARGE PLACE IN THE POET'S ART. 


In poetic philosophy, Markham is of 
the school of Plato. The “worlds before 
and after” appeal first one then the other 
to his mind. Many is the time when he 
turns from his more sternly human politi- 
cal views to the little child, his own pro- 
totype in the long ago: 
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“Once. I remember, world was young; 

The rills rejoiced with a silver tongue; 

The field-lark sat in the wheat and sang; 
The thrush’s shout in the woodland rang; 

The cliffs and the perilous sands afar 

Were softened to mist by the morning star; 
For Youth was with me (I know it now!) 
And a light shown out from his Wreathed brow. 
He turned the fields to enchanted ground, 

He touched the rains with a dreamy sound.” 


This is the full-voiced echo of Words- 
worth’s: 
“There was a time when meadow, grove and 
stream, 
The earth and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Appareled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream.” 


Again in “Shepherd Boy and Nereid” is 
embodied the same beauty: 

“Ah, once of old in some forgotten tongue, 

Forgotten land, I was a shepherd boy, 

And you a Nereid, a winged joy: 

On through the dawn-light peaks our bodies 
swung, 
And flower-soft lyrics by immortals sung 

Fell from their unseen pinnacles in the air: 

God looked from Heaven that hour, for you 

were fair, 

And I a poet, and the world was young.” 

This may symbolize Markham’s child- 
hood, or he may be reveling in that at- 
mosphere of re-incarnation into which he 
has recently drifted, as may well be seen 
in “Virgilia” and “The Homing Heart.” 

Once more, in “Lost Lands,” gleams the 
light from other days—the days of his elf 


child: 


“I mind me once in boyhood when the mist 
Swirled round me, ash of pearl and amethyst, 
How, in an unknown, difficult, high place, 

I pushed the green boughs backward from my 


‘ace, 
And with a fire along the blood, a cry, 
Rode out upon, a headland in the sky. 


“TI looked down on a sea of fog below; 
— strange lands rise, strange waters furl and 
ow, 
Breaking on newly-lifted reefs and shores. 
* * aa * - 


‘Where willows climbed and burst without a 
sound, 

While further still, on dim, untraveled seas, 

Gleamed lost Atlantis, lost Hesperides.’’ 


As he never tires ringing sweet changes 
on the beautiful Wordsworthian idea of 
happy, inspired childhood, so, too, he 
wears with becoming grace that other 
flower of the poetic intellect reincarna- 
tion : 

“It was ages ago in life’s first wonder 

I found you, Virgilia, wild sea heart, 


’Twas ages ago we went asunder 
Ages -ond worlds apart. 
* * 


“I will find you there where our 
heightens— 
Where the door of the Wonder again unbars, 
Where the old love lures and the old fire whitens 
In the stars behind the stars.” 


om 
low life 


Woven and interwoven with the “Elf- 
Child” life and the reincarnation dream 
is the web of his belief in the immortality 
of the human spirit. And after all, is not 
immortality the harp of a thousand strings 
upon which the poet is to play until the 
end of time? 
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Across the buried years I come to you, 

From out the level path by ages worn, 

Be this the shrine whereat a day, new born, 
Brings offerings of olive leaves and dew. 

Where naught save silence all the cool air through 
Creeps, healing, I—forgotten—ride and mourn; 
The standard at my stirrup soiled and torn. 

A Pilgrim from afar, I come to you. 


Nor empty handed for, beloved, I bring 

A pinion from a broken, healing wing; 

And come—as you have prayed and dreamed I wouli| 
In all the fervor of true Motherhood— 

With treasures. from the Desert’s fatal sands, 

And, wistful, lay them in your trusting hands. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


mF “IT IS an ill wind 
that blows nobody 
good,” the San Fran- 
cisco street-car strike 
has an awful name. It 
is responsible for the 
wild cry of “ten cents 
to the ferry,” that 
reverberates hideously from early morning 
to early morning, rouging people out of 
deep sleep and sweet dreams to remind 
them of our return to the days of stage- 
coaches and “shank’s mare.” 

For the calling of the strike demanded 
a new means of conveyance for the thou- 
sands of laborers who lived, sometimes, 
miles from their work, and who dared 
not patronize the cars, and walking being 
out of the question, only one way was clear 
—use of the horse; and the equine remedy 
was applied with the avidity that will 
ever characterize the jehu. 

From the depths of deserted barns 
were drawn ancient vehicles, of kinds be- 
yond number and description, in every 
stage of must, rust and decay—Louis 
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Quinze barouches ‘and antiquated deliv- 
ery wagons bumped up against prairie 
schooners and *49 \stage coaches; beer 
wagons hob-nobbed with police patrols, 
and doctors’ rigs with hearses. It was 
an array to tickle the palate of the relic 
hunter. 

Knowing well that the S. P. C. A. was 
in its usual state of somnolence, pasture 
lands were searched, and pounds broken 
into. From these were driven what were 
once called horses—a long, long time ago 
were called horses. 

Animal and vehicles were matched; 
there was the scuffle of mounting, the 
crack of whips, the curses of drivers, the 
agonized squeaking of gray-haired wagons, 
the weeping of animals—and the game 
was on. (Oh, ye God-protector of horses, 
who looked upon that scene and raised not 
your hand in protest, the blood of a thou~ 
sand animals is on your head! Ye ghost 
of the father of transportation, ye were 
asleep at the switch! Both ye negligents, 
the groans of a suffering people will haunt 
ye to the end of things, and afterwards. 
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And when we—you and I—meet, my 
friends, when we meet on the other side, 
we're going to have an accounting, and 
my wrath shall give me strength, and the 
protectorship shall be vacant, and another 
ghost shall roam the earth. For I have 
ridden. ) 

And the result of this infamous con- 
glomeration? One morning my friend, 
the reformed cow-puncher—he reformed 
backward, from punching to poetry— 
staggered into the room and sank upon 
the couch. 

“Look here!” I 


said, sternly; “I 


thought you had quit all that! What is it 
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“Ves,” 

“Then all I can say is, they’re mighty 
ungrateful. Fifty-three bruises, a broken 
head and a sprained arm.” 

I was puzzled as to his meaning, but 
seeing his condition, was loath to ques- 
tion him. That night the mystery was 
cleared up, when I found the following on 
the table: 


“T’ve busted Indian ponies in Nevada; 
I’ve ridden bucking camels on the plain, 
I’ve strode the goat in forty-seven lodges, 
In a row-boat I have sailed the briny 
main. 


““sLWAYS ROOM FOR ONE MORE.” 


this time, cocktails or something sensi- 
ble ?” 

He shook his head. 
I never would again?” 

“You did. But your condition 

The stricken man raised himself on his 
elbow. 

“Haven’t I always been a good union 
man?” he demanded. 

“You certainly have.” 

*‘And always paid my dues and sympa- 
thized with every movement?” 


“Didn’t I promise 


99 


These things I’ve 
enjoyed them, 
And I’ve surely done ’em better than 
most men. 
But I ne’er before rode on a union waz- 
gin, 
And by gum, old man, I never will 
again.” 


done, I tell ye, and 


Two days later I encountered an ac- 
quaintance. “How’s your wife?” I asked 
him. 
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She’s in a hospital.” 


“Not very well. 
And the 


“What! Too bad, surely. 
children ?” 

“Same place.” 

“That's hard luck. But as long as you 
are well 7 

“T’m bound for the hospital now.” 

“Great heavens, man! What is it— 
something catching?” 

“Regular pestilence. The union fines 
us fifty for riding, and it’s toc far to 
walk.” 

I understood. 

But to look at the thing in a serious 
manner, genuine physical danger lurks in 
every bolt and splinter of these strike 
conveyances. Half of them are made of 
old, springless delivery wagons, with 
planks for seats. The constant jolt and 
bang, as they rambled over cobble stones 
and ruts, is bound to wear the strongest 
constitution. A delicate woman can ride 


but once, and her stronger sister cannot 
keep it up for long. As for hard-working 
men, a ride is equal to a day’s labor, and 
constant use of the wagons results in a 


condition which is not conducive to good 
work. 

To increase the discomfort, the drivers, 
who once must have worked in a sardine 
cannery, have an unhappy faculty of find- 
ing room for passengers where none exists. 
In their own language—and they think it 
is a tremendous joke to sing it out— 
“there is always room for one more.” If 
there isn’t, they make it. The capacity 
of the smaller vehicles is far greater than 
that of the larger. A laundry wagon al- 
ways carries twice as much human freight 
within its canvassed depths, as does a 
great made-over furniture van. That 
may sound like exaggeration, but prove 
it for yourself by watching the stream of 
conveyances. Or, better still, ride. 

And the horses—well, there is some- 
thing else San Francisco has to blush for. 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals has a stain on its name that 
will take years to efface, and there are 
people who will never forget. That 
society, composed of people who are sup- 
posed to be the friends of animals, has 
allowed the fearful use of unfit horses, 
and abuse of good ones, to go on without 
scarcely a protest. Now and then there is 
an arrest, but only now and then. In the 
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meantime, the real friends of the animals 
must stand by and wonder why broken- 
down horses, scarcely able to crawl, are 
allowed to singly drag heavily loaded 
wagons; why weak and worn-out horses 
are allowed to stumble along in an almost 
vain attempt to get their loads over the 
poorest streets in the world; why diseased 
horses are allowed to work at all. San 
Francisco already has a long list of moral 
and physical delinquents, but there is al- 
ways room for one more. 

Not long ago I stood in front of the 
Ferry building, deliberating as to the 
agent I would employ to inflict torture 
on my ride to the Mission. There was 
wide room for choice—all sizes of ice- 
wagons, deliveries and *busses; a covered 
express and a dead wagon. One convey- 
ance, especially, deserves special mention. 
It had an arrangement for strap-hangers, 
operated thus: when the ertire lengths of 
the seats were filled, the knees of the pas- 
sengers meet in the middle, making a 
sort of carpeted floor. On this stood the 
strap-hangers, clinging to an iron bar 
overhead. 

After long thought, I selected a small 
and decidedly frail express, figuring that 
on account of its size and strength, care 
would be taken not to put too great a 
crowd on board. I was sadly mistaken— 
but of that anon. * 

I mounted. I did it carefully. Mount- 
ing a strike wagon is a serious matter, and 
may involve physical complications unless 
much care is taken in the operation. You 
mount by means of either a suspicious- 
looking set of steps, a cracker-box or a 
chair. Sometimes you vault in. On this 
occasion I used what resembled a young 
step-ladder, and I accomplished my end 
without mishap. 

There was a young lady on board. I 
took my place at her side, a respectful dis- 
tance away, and—but, what’s the use of 
dwelling on the loading of that wagon? 
Suffice it to say that I was mistaken as to 
the driver’s regard for the strength and 
size of his vehicle. He had no more re- 
spect for those than he did for his horse 
and his passengers. Also suffice it to re- 
mark that my respectful distance from 
the young lady soon grew to be highly im- 
proper. Before five minutes had been 
reeled off by Time, I was squeezing her 
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“Not very well. 

“What! Too bad, surely. 
children ?” 

“Same place.” 

“That’s hard luck. But as long as you 
are well_—” 

“T’m bound for the hospital now.” 

“Great heavens, man! What is it— 
something catching?” 

“Regular pestilence. The union fines 
us fifty for riding, and it’s too far to 
walk.” 

I understood. 

But to look at the thing in a serious 
manner, genuine physical danger lurks in 
every bolt and splinter of these strike 
conveyances. Half of them are made of 
old, springless delivery wagons, with 
planks for seats. The constant jolt and 
bang, as they rambled over cobble stones 
and ruts, is bound to wear the strongest 
constitution. A delicate woman can ride 
but once, and her stronger sister cannot 
keep it up for long. As for hard-working 
men, a ride is equal to a day’s labor, and 
constant use of the wagons results in a 
condition which is not conducive to good 
work. 

To increase the discomfort, the drivers, 
who once must have worked in a sardine 
cannery, have an unhappy faculty of find- 
ing room for passengers where none exists. 
In their own language—and they think it 
is a tremendous joke to sing it out— 
“there -is always room for one more.” If 
there isn’t, they make it. The capacity 
of the smaller vehicles is far greater than 
that of the larger. A laundry wagon al- 
ways carries twice as much human freight 
within its canvassed depths, as does a 
great made-over furniture van. That 
may sound like exaggeration, but prove 
it for yourself by watching the stream of 
conveyances. Or, better siill, ride. 

And the horses—well, there is some- 
thing else San Francisco has to blush for. 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals has a stain on its name that 
will take years to efface, and there are 
people who will never ‘forget. That 
society, composed of people who are sup- 
posed to be the friends of animals, has 
allowed the fearful use of unfit horses, 
and abuse of good ones, to go on without 
scarcely a protest. Now and then there is 
an arrest, but only now and then. In the 
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She’s in a hospital.” 


meantime, the real friends of the animals 
must stand by and wonder why broken- 
down horses, scarcely able to crawl, are 
allowed to singly drag heavily loaded 
wagons; why weak and worn-out horses 
are allowed to stumble along in an almost 
vain attempt to get their loads over the 
poorest streets in the world; why diseased 
horses are allowed to work at all. San 
Francisco already has a long list of moral 
and physical delinquents, but there is al- 
ways room for one more. 

Not long ago I stood in front of the 
Ferry building, deliberating as to ithe 
agent I would employ to inflict torture 
on my ride to the Mission. There was 
wide room for choice—all sizes of ice- 
wagons, deliveries and ’busses; a covered 
express and a dead wagon. One convey- 
ance, especially, deserves special mention. 
It had an arrangement for strap-hangers, 
operated thus: when the entire lengths of 
the seats were filled, the knees of the pas- 
sengers meet in the middle, making a 
sort of carpeted floor. On this stood the 
strap-hangers, clinging to an iron bar 
overhead. 

After long thought, I selected a small 
and decidedly frail express, figuring that 
on account of its size and strength, care 
would be taken not to put too great a 
crowd on board. I was sadly mistaken— 
but of that anon. 

I mounted. I did it carefully. Mount- 
ing a strike wagon is a serious matter, and 
may involve physical complications unless 
much care is taken in the operation. You 
mount by means of either a suspicious- 
looking set of steps, a cracker-box or a 
chair. Sometimes you vault in. On this 
occasion I used what resembled a young 
step-ladder, and I accomplished my end 
without mishap. 

There was a young lady on board. I 
took my place at her side, a respectful dis- 
tance away, and—but, what’s the use of 
dwelling on the loading of that wagon? 
Suffice it to say that I was mistaken as to 
the driver’s regard for the strength and 
size of his vehicle. He had no more re- 
spect for those than he did for his horse 
and his passengers. Also suffice it to re- 
mark that my respectful distance from 
the young lady soon grew to be highly im- 
proper. Before five minutes had been 
reeled off by Time, I was squeezing her 
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hard, and so great was the crush that the 
sides of my wind-pipe touched, and ‘I 
couldn’t ask her pardon. 

So there I sat, squeezed into the small- 
est compass possible, my hands awkward- 
ly on my knees, an agonized expression 
covering my identity, and a pressing en- 
gagement at both ends of the ride, await- 
ing the driver’s inclination as to starting. 
The driver did not incline. He was in no 
hurry because his passengers were. That’s 
part of the law of supply and demand, 
in which law a union man always seems 
to have a finger. As I said, there I sat. 

Finally, when the driver had finished 
his cigarette, and the conductor his chat 
with a neighbor, they inclined. But, alas, 
somebody else didn’t. The horse looked 
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around at what he was expected to pull, 
gazed at the driver with a “what-d’ye- 
take-me-for” expression on his face, and 
yawned. No amount of corporal persua- 
sion could convince him that he was in 
the wrong. He absolutely refused to sup- 
ply the motive power demanded—the law 
again. 

I’m not going to tell you how they fin- 
ally got the poor beast headed Mission- 
ward. I’m too much of a gentleman to 
repeat the language, and anyway, the edi- 
tor wouldn’t allow it. When we turned 
into Mission street we were going at a 
fair rate—very fair for one horse and 
thirty-one people. 


Have you ever ridden a heavily-loaded 
wagon over block after block of cobble- 
stones? There is no other sensation that 
compares with it unless it is a train-wreck, 
an electric massage, or a series of infant 
earthquakes. Your in’ards reel, and your 
teeth do a castanet solo: 


“They chatter, chatter, chatter so— 
(“Again,” you murmur, “Never !”) 
For streets may come and streets may go, 

But cobble-stones forever !” 


At the end of the third block the horse 
stopped to get up steam, and the conduc- 
tor grasped the opportunity to take on 
three more passengers—at least, I suppose 
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he did; not being able to turn one way or 
the other I couldn’t see, but judging by 
the increased pressure he must have. 

And thus it continued, cobble-stones 
and ruts alternating with the taking on 
of “just one more,” reducing corpulence, 
making short people tall, and tall people 
taller. 

Just one word or so more about that 
ride: In the future I’ll take an ambulance 
in the first place, and not wait until I 
get to my destination. 

I am no longer a union sympathizer, 
though it wasn’t the above turned me. 
Far from it. I have a still deeper grudge, 
one that I will never be able to forget. It 
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has turned me sour against all unions. 
Another ride that I took, one midnight, 
on an owl bus was responsible. I had 
three inches on the end of the seat, but 
thought that by bracing my foot on the 
steps I would be able to hold on. When 
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I found out I couldn’t, I gently but firmly 
put an idle arm around a girl who sat 
next me—it was the last resort. 
Did she object? Not a whit. 
where is my kick, you ask? 
You should have seen the girl. 


Then 
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MEKO-SAN sat watch- 
ing her husband, Ki- 
yowara Taro, mend- 
ing a boy’s shoe. Her 
child-like face gave 
forth no sign of the 
discontent in her 
mind—certain at the 

lightest suggestion to break forth into 

petulant speech. 

“Why you sitting like a bloke of wood ?” 
she asked tauntingly. “I hate staying all 
times with a Jap-an-ese cload!” 

After a sigh of extreme weariness, Ki- 
yowara looked up. 

“You making too maeny complaints,” 
he answered. “I don’ cahn please you. I 
speak English language for your sake! I 
taell maeny times thaht som’ day—mebbe 
five year, mebbe ten—we go bahk aht 
Hamamatsu! Ah!” A tumult of emo- 
tional remembrance sent a dark red glow 
into his melancholy face. He lumbered 
to his feet; he crossed and re-crossed the 
dingy shop, warming to enthusiasm. 
“Then we see grand temples and Fujisan 
with her  beau-ti-ful snow-cahp—and 
aeverywhere cherry-flower and wild lillee! 
Ah!” 

“Mebbe I sleeping in my grave by thaht 
time,” she answered coolly. Then, with 
alacrity, her voice and manner became im- 
bued with a business-like ~purpose. “I 
naever going bahk aht Jap-an. I stay aht 
United States foraever and aever!” 

Kiyowara again took his place on the 
bench. The woman followed him with 
short, waddling steps, pulling at her plum 
colored kimona with disgust. 
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“T don’ want wear Jap-an-ese clo’se. 
Jap-an-ese woman’s dress or-na-men-tal, 
but no-boad-y cahn work ac-tive-ly in it.” 

There was a faint smile on the shoe- 
maker’s face. 

Umeko-San’s eyes snapped angrily; 
they were as black as shoe-buttons. “You 
think I going slave aht your house all 
day? ‘Taro-San, I naever cook for you 
aeny more Jap-an-ese style. When you 
say you like United States cooking, I do 
aeverything very fine.” Here she shook 
her head with a comically wise air. 

Kiyowara stitched in silence. He found 
himself in the ridiculous predicament of 
attempting to put a thread through a solid 
piece of leather. 

Umeko-San shifted her position that she 
might look through the window. ‘The 
seven o’clock local train was passing. She 
saw in the lighted car a Japanese girl 
dressed after the style of the fashionable 
American girl. The sight of a red hat 
flaring away from a large moon-like face 
smote the soul of Umeko-San cruelly. It 
brought home to her with telling force 
the poverty of her own equipment for per- 
sonal fascination. 

“How thaht girl mus’ be happy dress 
like Ah-merican peoples! How thaht is 
bahd to be diff’ren’ from other peoples!” 
she muttered. Then she looked daggers 
at Kiyowara, whose introspective counte- 
nance wore a look of patient endurance. 

“Las’ night I ask you,” she said, crossly, 
“if you take me aht Mr. Buck-ing-ham’s 
Jap-an-ese tea garden. You say you don’ 
cahn know—I say yo mus’ taell me—will 
you take me aht thaht Jap-an-ese tea gar- 
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UMEKO-SAN. 


den? Will you?” She seated herself on 
a packing case in front of Kiyowara, the 
embodiment of infantile, thwarted desire. 
He looked at her helplessly. “Aevery 


time you go with beeg Ah-merican crowd 
you hov no more lov’ for home—you not 
wanting learn be skillful an’ exper’enced. 
By-and-bve we go aht thaht poor-house.” 

The shoe-maker frowned so ominously 
that Umeko-San set the packing case a 
few feet back, then crawled upon it again. 

A smile began to play about her lips. 
“But to-night only Jap-an-ese invited aht 
thaht tea garden. No Ah-merican peo- 
ples come.” She held her small, shapely 
hands up, moving them forward as though 
pushing back an objectionable crowd. 
Then she leaned towards him, smiling co- 
quettishly. “You take me aht thaht lovely 
place ?” 

“You know what I taell all times.” He 
spoke in a sad tone of voice.. “Most ali 
United States Jap-an-ese—they are no 
more Jap-an-ese.’ ’ He half rose from his 
seat to brandish with fierce disapproval 
the shoe he was mending. 

Umeko-San’s eyes were alive with ad- 
miration and defiance when she answered : 

“They have good sense. They all times 
adoapting Ah-merican costoms—they all 
times wearing Ah-merican clo’es—they all 
times cotching Ah-merican ideas!” 

If Kiyowara’s prolonged groan signified 
the measure of his contempt for Ameri- 
can customs and dress and ideas, then it is 
not surprising that Umeko-San should 
have made such amazing haste to say with 
impressive emphasis: 

“Ah-merican peoples have the most 
beautifullest costoms, an’ clo’es and ideas 
in the world! Say! Will you take me aht 
thaht tea-garden—’mong all those, our 
co’ntrymen from Jap-an?” 

“You cahn go with Hana-San,” he 
said, holding his head up stiffly. “I don’ 
care—I will work hard aht Mr. Adam 
shoes.” F 

Umeko-San laughed gaily as she scram- 
bled to the floor. “You not so very bahd,” 
she was pulling the door of the shop to af- 
ter her, “not—so—very—bahd for a per- 
son that will naever lov’ the co’ntry of his 
adoaption.” 

The tea-garden in the handsome private 
grounds sloped down to the lake. It was 
lighted by hundreds of gaudily-colored 
electric lights. Here was scenic entrance- 
ment never to be forgotten by Umeko-San. 
How delightful to watch her transplanted 
countrymen! They were pacing back and 
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forth along the exceedingly narrow paths; 
crossing doll-like bridges, and climbing 
miniature steps cut in tiny mountains of 
rock. But what pleased her most was to 
note how aggressively Americanized they 
had become. Ah! These were the new 





kind of people—Japanese  still—but a 
hundred years in advance of the old-fash- 
ioned type. The very walk of these little 
men and women was a reproach to the old 
slow-going order of things. 

After she and her friend and_ her 
friend’s two small children had _ strolled 
into every nook and cranny, large enough 
for a foothold, they took seats on a bench 
which circled a warped, crooked old cy- 
press tree. A half dozen paper lanterns 
dangled above their heads set in motion by 
a gentle breeze from the lake. 

Umeko-San made a picture which fitted 
into her surroundings as perfectly as the 
dwarf pine tree growing in the blue vase 
at the other side of the path. She was as 
dainty in her peach-colored costume with 
its salmon obi as some bit of art work 
on a painted fan. Her face was lit up 
with childish pleasure; and a soft blur of 
red paint on her cheeks and lips made her 
eyes blacker and brighter even than nature 
had made them. 

“There is my hosban’s friend, Satsu- 
moto-San,” Hana-San said, “that one so 
extra neat. How you do to-night?” 

A young Japanese as trig as a brand- 
new yacht stepped aside and lifted his hat 
in a brisk manner. He wore a short sack 
coat of light tweed; trousers wide at the 
hips, and an infinitessimal tie. From his 
breast pocket the ends of three enormous 
cigars protruded. 

Hana-San motioned to a seat between 
her and Umeko-San. The young man 
bustled into it with a self-centered and im- 
portant air. Then for a few seconds he 
gazed with open admiration through his 
glasses at Umeko-San. 

“Have you ladies been aht thaht tea- 
house ?” he inquired. “Permeet me escort 
you there.” 

He rose to lead the way. The party 
filed across a bamboo bridge which curved 
upward iike a section of a wheel. The 
sharp sound of trickling water could be 
heard through the confused patter and 
thud of feet on the gravel paths beyond. 

“How thaht tea-house is pretty!” Ume- 
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“HOW THAHT GIRL MUS’ BE HAPPY, 
DRESS LIKE AH-MERICAN PEOPLES.” 


ko-San exclaimed with enthusiasm. En- 
tering the bamboo pavilion, the man and 
women seated themselves on bamboo 
benches. The children ran towards a 
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large circular opening in the earth wall 
forming one side of the tea-house. This 
opening was the mouth of a metallic-lined 
shaft. Suddenly the air of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” was heard, evidently 
coming from some distant music-box. The 
children laughed with delight. 


“Tis the star-spangled banner; oh, long 
may it wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave!” 


Satsumoto quoted solemnly. He waved 
his right arm aloft as he had often seen 
street orators do in the City Hall square. 

Hana-San laughed softly. The words 
lagged so far behind the music! 

“T lov’ the co’ntry of my adoption for 
maeny reasons,” he said, addressing him- 
self to the attentive and eloquent eyes of 
Umeko-San, “for very maeny reasons, but 
chiefly because aevery-boady has so moch 
freedom. The gov-er’-ment an’ the laws 
are moadern an’ full of the spirit of jos- 
tice.” 

The light, tinkling musical notes had 
died away; and with their cessation the 
children ran, one pursuing the other, out 
of the tea-house. Hana-San followed them 
with awkward haste. The sound of foot- 
steps was lost after the mother and child- 
ren had crossed the bamboo bridge. 

“Have you lived aht United States 
loang time ?” Umeko-San asked bashfully. 

“For several years. I lov’ the spirit of 
the peoples. They naever get in the rut 
like con-serv-a-tive peoples must, an’ do. 
They deal fairly an’ squarely with aevery 
wan—man an’ woman alike. The test of 
civi’zation aevery wan knows is the status 
of woman.” 

Umeko-San pitied herself almost to the 
point of tears as a mental vision of her 
daily life rose to float before her bewil- 
dered eyes. What had she to expect from 
the colorless level of days that lay 
stretched out before ther? ‘They were 
certain to be as empty of interest as a 
field of sand. 

Satsumoto pursued his subject with a 
grandiloquent air: 

“Take the in-fer’-ority of our Jap-an- 
ese costoms. Whata sahd fate awaits the 
widow—no sweet con-so-la-tion for her— 
aeverything is for the mon—he may even 


di-vorce an’ morry with another at his 
wheem an’ fancy. Thaht is a most on- 
jos’ state of affairs—most onjost.” He 
shook his head so severely that his glasses 
fell dangling against his polka-dotted tan 
waist-coat. He took them up delicately 
and set them close to his brightly gleam- 
ing eyes. 

“But in this co’ntry,” he resumed with 
dignity and a slightly embarrassed air, 
“woman’s con-di-tion is the best in all 
the world. She has the same rights—she 
cahn di-vorce him—he cahn di-vorce her 
-—mon an’ woman, if you please excuse 
my liddle joke, cahn change pardners!” 

He was delighted with the soft gurgle 
of her laughter; quite charmed at her 
quick appreciation of wit. She, for her 
part, had seized upon a truth in the jest 
which harmonized with the drift of her 
desires, and she laughed because of an 
impulse which brought color and warmth 
to her face. ‘To her childish imagination 
there appeared a rift of golden hope in 
the sombre gray cloud of her life. 

Down through the shaft came _ the 
music, faint and metallic, of “Under the 
Bamboo Tree.”” To Umeko-San it com- 
municated a joyous gayety, which made 
her spring up to welcome Hana-San and 
the children with an excess of cordiality 
that Hana-San noted with a cold reserve. 
She received it with a laugh that was 
more than half sarcasm. Umeko-San, all 
unconscious, took the droll baby girl by 
both hands and swung her round and 
round until the child fell to the ground, 
laughing hysterically. 

Hana-San dragged her to her feet. 

“Why I should stay here? I going 
home now.” 

Satsumoto rose 





with much show of 
ceremonious politeness. He led the way 
back into the garden. The little group 
crept along, each picking his steps care- 
fully by the edge of a bank of wet plants, 
which wound about a pond. ‘The pleas- 
ure seekers halted a moment by a bronze 
stork with a sapphire light in his long 
beak. Two of the party gazed with de- 
light at the fairyland about them. The 
air had grown chilly. Umeko-San felt 
the pin-pricks on her face, which she 
knew was the fog rolling in from the 
Pacific. She followed admiringly in the 
wake of Satsumoto, noting that he walked 
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with the air and carriage of an Ameri- 
can. 

She whispered to herself, “He is a per- 
fect gen-tle-man.” 

And this thought occurred fo her again 
when several blocks beyond the tea-gar- 
den, he assisted the others onto the elec- 
tric car, standing for a moment on the 
step to pay their fares. 
his hat to them with a gesture of defer- 
ential respect more than Oriental. In 
his parting look was a tenderness too par- 
tially directed to arouse any enthusiasm 
in the breast of Hana-San. 

A few weeks later, Kiyowara was clean- 
ing a lamp chimney. His thoughts were 
gloomy and_ disconcerting. Did not 
Umeko-San waste all her days with her 
friend, Hana-San? Was she not always 
ill at ease in his presence now; and al- 
ways inventing some absurd subterfuge 
to escape it? She was in the habit of 
leaving the shop with a merry smile, and 
coming back to it with strangely dis- 
tracted eyes. It was embittering to reflect 
that evesy minute spent with him was ob- 
viously so much time thrown away. 

His fingers shook when he replaced the 
lamp chimney. And they were still trem- 
bling as he walked to the door and looked 
miserably into the street. Through the 
glass he saw, with a gasp, Umeko-San— 
little 4-foot-8 Umeko-San—coming  to- 
wards him. Her dress and walk were an 
imitation of those of the American girl. 
A large white hat at the side of which 
curved a Jong white plume, was set back 
on her enormous head. The swaying of 
her body as she walked staggered him 
with its audacity. Could it be some 
necessary adjunct to her bewildering cos- 
tume ? 

The little Japanese came into the shop 
and quickly settled herself in a chair. 
She looked about her with discontented 
eyes; very much as a stranger, out of con- 
genial environment, might have done. 

Her husband shambled before her, 
mystified and sad. 

“You borrow of Hana-San,” he said 
gloomily. “You spen’ too moch time aht 
her house. Very bahd in-flu-ence upon 
you.” 

“This et-a-mine dress,” she raised her 
black ‘brows. “I buy this secon’-hond.’ 
My friend, Hana-San, loan five dollars 


we 
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an’ six bits. You all times wishing me 
go too slow a pace.” She pursed up her 
full crimson lips, feigning indifference to 
the bit of American slang so aptly 
launched. 

There was an intense curiosity in his 
eyes as he stared at her. “I do what I 
cahn for my wife—by-an’-bye I hov 
money mebhe to buy expaensive Ah-- 
merican clo’es.” 

“By-an’-bye I be dead,” she replied, 
coldly. 

“Som’ day we travel liddle, mebbe. To- 
gaether we go aht Jap-an an’ stay wan 
vear.” . 

Umeko-San shook her head from side 
to side. “I do not wish. I naever want 
go ’way from this place.” 

Taro San passed his hand across his 
forehead as though smoothing out some 
wrinkle of perplexity. 

“Only three years in this co’ntry an’ 
now you hate the life like we hahd bahk 
aht Jap-an. Your poor head is full of 
fool-ish-ness.” 

They were silent for awhile. The oniy 
sound in the shop came from the scam- 
pering of mice in the walls. A rustling of 
falling plastering brought Umeko-San 
back to the realities. 

“A beau-ti-ful place this is to live aht,” 
she said, witheringly. 

“T am very glahd to move aht aeny 
day,” he answered her. He seated him- 
self and began to sharpen a small tool on 
a leather strap. 

“T got go ’way,” she announced slowly. 
The pulse of her heart throbbed wildly. 
It took a courageous effort for her to 
keep her face lifted. 

“T naever coming bahk aht this place.” 

The tool dropped from ‘Taro-San’s 
hand and clattered on the floor. He sat 
stunned, his eyes downcast for a_ brief 
moment. Then he glanced across at his 
gaudy little wife. 

“We don’t belong togaether,” she went 
on with unconscious cruelty. She kept 
looking at her hands, gloved in white kid. 
“Two diff’ren’ natures cahn never puil 
the same way. We were born diff’ren’.” 
She looked steadily into her husband's 
eyes for some comprehensive sign. 
“Aeverywhere live lots of peoples which 
suit you,” her voice was becoming sofi 
and soothing. “Plenty more fish in the 
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sea,” now she showed her teeth in a daz- 
zling smile, “moch more nize fish than 
me !” 

Umeko-San began to laugh, but noting 
the effect of her words, her laugh ended 
abruptly in an uneasy catch of the breath. 

“Where you going?” Taro San inquired 
quite roughly. 

She moved forward in her chair so that 
one foot could rest comfortably on the 
floor. 

“T stay all times with Hana-San when 
we wait on those de-cree. But you must 
have get those di-vorce !” 

Taro-San’s face slowly turned to an 
ashy gray. His large eyes gleamed un- 
cannily. 

“Who tae!l you say so!” Fierce anger 
rose up within him against some unknown 
person or force, whose identity he felt that 
he must establish at once. 

“No one of us hos aeny cause,” Kiyo- 
wara continued. 

Umeko-San got up hurriedly and scut- 
tled across to her husband. She fell into 
the despised gait she had lately been try- 
ing to forget. She bent forward to touch 
him on one of his stiffly folded arms. 

“You hov got som’ cause!” she said, ex- 
citedly. 

“How you talking!” 

The woman’s eyes flashed with intense 
interest. 

“Cruelty! I am cruelty when I talk 
this way!” 

“Say! What you meaning?” he broke 
out fiercely. Then his face became dully 
apathetic. 

As for the little Japanese woman, she 
soon left the shop to return to the lodg- 
ings of Hana-San. And out on the street 
she again adopted the American style of 
walking with as imitative a step as her 
foreign feet would permit. 

* * * * 

A year had gone by. The winter rains 
had become almost a constant downpour. 
Sometimes in the night Kiyowara listened 
to the water as it swished against the calla 
stalks in the yard. It drove against them 
with a hissing sound. A little stream 
fell with a constant drip, drip from the 
crack across the lopped limb of the de- 
crepit live oak. To-night people were 


hurrying past the shop window,. holding 
umbrellas low over 


their heads. The 
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water burst in a gray fringe along the 
edge of the low wooden awning; and just 
above one slender supporting rod a broad 
jet of water spurted out through a break 
in the spout. The local train was flying 
by, its windows a dull, misty blur of 
washed out red. The rain came down 
faster and faster, beating a wild tempo on 
the awning roof. As a wagon enveloped 
in black oil-cloth drove hurriedly along 
the street, scattering the mud, the rain 
seemed in a mad slanting flurry to keep 
pace. 

The door opened. In the wake of a 
draught of cold air Umeko-San, haggard 
and with stringy hair, dragged herself in- 
to the shop. Under her eyes, whose lids 
were red and swollen, were dark shadows. 
Pain and trembling irresolution about her 
lips seemed to threaten a paroxysm of 
weeping. 

There was no exchange of greeting be- 
tween the two. They stood in embar- 
rassed, bashful silence until the woman 
spoke. 

“T been in so moch sorrow since [ 
marry with Satsumoto-San. You don’ 
cahn know how moch:trouble J been in.” 
She held out her arms appealingly. 

“T became sick,” she went on, “very 
low.” She searched his face eagerly for 
some gleam of familiar tender interest. 
*“Maeny times I been hongry.” 

The scowl of Umeko-San’s face might 
be at the recollection of days when she 
went supperless to bed; or at the mere im- 
personal kindness in her former husbanil’s 
face, which had not the warmth she used 
to find there at the narration of the least 
of her personal affairs. 

“You don’ cahn know what I suffer 
from him. I hate him very moch. You 
thinking I hov the right to do thaht?” 

The pleading in her voice touched him. 
He said in a serious tone: 

“Aevery wan in this world hov maeny 
troubles. An’ maeny womans hov loads 
too haevy for small bahks to corry.” 

She laughed with something of the glee 
of a happy child; yet there was a hint of 
tears through the laughter. 

“Now you talk jos’ like before I go 
’way. I taell Satsumoto-San aevery day 
that Taro-San very first-class hosban’.” 
She smiled up into his face for apprecia- 
tion of the high compliment. Her smile 
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slowly faded into a piteous, disappointed 
gravity. His face was irresponsive in its 
serious gloom. 

She looked about the room. 

“You fix up som’ sence [ gone away—- 
painted new—aeverything clean—very 
nize.” She pushed her wet hair back with 
both hands. And sighing wearily, she 
found a camp stool. Kiyowara seated 
himself near her. 

“Flowers in the yellow vaze!” Umeko- 
San exclaimed. ‘There was a touch of 
gayety in her voice and manner. “Stur- 
sheums! I lov’ thot reech coalor—som’ 
costomer bring those?” 

A dark red glowed in the man’s face 
before he grew paler than usual. 

“A frien’ give to me,” he answered. 

The woman looked sharply at the man. 

“You mus’ like to go out ’mong other 
peoples now—you change in thaht man- 
ner. Is thaht so?” 

The flush in the man’s face deepened. 
He looked out through the window. The 
rain was still pouring; the pedestrians 
were stil] draggling through it. Umeko- 
San’s pensive gaze followed his. 


“Very bahd night to be out in. I get 
chill to the bones coming here. Liddle 


fire would be good idea.” She turned to- 
wards a very small cooking stove—it re- 
sembled a toy stove; and stood black and 
cheerless against the rear wall. “I been 
shiver all this winter—my hands naever 
get warm aeny more.” 

The man rose with awkward slowness. 
“T will make liddle fire if you say.” 

“Do thaht,” she exclaimed, holding out 
her small hands, now not so well covered 
with firm, pale brown flesh as they had 
been. He did not take them. “And then 
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by-an’-bye I do liddle cooking for jos’ us 
two. An’ mebbe,” a tentative coquetry lit 
up her countenance, “by-an’-bye I come 
bahk an’ stay here foraever.” 

The shoemaker went slowly out of the 
room without replying. When he returned 
he carried a box filled with kindling and 
sawed redwood logs. He put the wood 
into the stove too slowly for Umeko-San; 
so she made a dash for the sticks in his 
arm, saying: 

“You go ’way—mon cahn naever do 
these domestic things. I build thaht fire 
an’ cook supper Jap-an-ese fashion”— 
she laid her hand on his arm—*“aevery- 
thing Jap-an-ese—rize cake an’ fish—Oh, 
you don’ cahn lay those sticks right fash- 
ion. Here! Let me do thaht.” 

She made the fire ready to light with a 
quickness very astonishing in her. ‘The 
man was gazing down at her when she 
turned her eyes up to his face, reaching 
for the match he held. She was trem- 
bling with a new-found happiness. Then 
her glance went up to his face. 

“Oh!” She drew her breath in with 
a gasp. With an intuition as quick as the 
flash of a bird’s wing she understood, and 
her childish joy was changed at once 
to a woman’s sorrow. 

“You not wan’ me stay foraever. You 


got “nother liddle Jap-an-ese girl—is 
thaht so?” 
He nodded his head in a mournful 


manner, not looking at her. 

She slowly gathered up her wet um- 
brella from the floor. Then, without a 
backward glance, she went out into the 
street, where the cold rain was falling in 
heavy sheets. It was mingling its whitish 
gray blur with a rolling bank of fog. 
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THE 





SANTA BARBARA 





MISSION 


BY 


SAMUEL NEWSOM’ 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Much has been written of the old Missions of California, and ordinarily we would 
approach the subject timidly. However, the following article treats of one of Cali- 


fornia’s wonderful features in a new way. 


Of the outside world, none had ever 


before entered the sacred garden of the monks until Mr. Newsom was accorded per- 


mission to study tts beauty. 


Mr. Newsom, the author, an architect of attainments, 


is the first man who has been able to examine minutely the structure of the Mission, 
and his account will be therefore of great value to all interested in this famous 


landmark of our early history—EDItTor. 


- EMOVE not the ancient 
landmark which thy 
fathers have  set.— 
Prov. 22:28. 

There are no rec- 
ords that I know of 
that show the arrange- 
ment or ground plan 

of our California missions. During a va- 
cation spent in Santa Barbara, three years 
ago, I thought it would be well to make a 
ground plan of the Santa Barbara Mission 
—it being in a better condition than any 
of the others. It would show more clearly 
the arrangement not only of it, but of all 
the others, as they all are built round a 
hollow square. This is readily seen from 
the ruins. The rough work of these mis- 
sions was done by Indians, under the 
direction of the Franciscan monks. The 
more finished carving, done in _ yellow 
stone, was undoubtedly done by skilled 
workmen, I think from Spain. 

The first site of the Santa Barbara Mis- 
sion was chosen on April 1, 1782, by Fr. 
Junipero Serra. Work was at once begun 
under an Indian chief, Tanonalit—who 
had authority over thirteen rancherias— 
who built a chapel, priest’s house, store 
house, barracks and palisade enclosure. In 
1789, on a new site, a second church was 
built, 25x90 feet, and roofed with tile, the 
first building being taken down. A third 
edifice was finished in 1794, measuring 





27x135 feet, with a sacristy 15x27 feet. A 
brick porch was added in 1795. The or- 
chard wall enclosure and nineteen adobe 
houses, with tile roofs, were built in 1798. 
In 1800, thirty-two more houses were 
built. In 1801 and 1802 there was a total 
of 113 adobe houses for the Indians to 
dwell in. From 1803 to 1807, 139 addi- 
tional were added. In 1802 there were 
1092 Indians, who lived at the mission, 
which owned 2100 head of cattle, 9,082 
sheep, 215 horses, 427 mares and foals, 
and 8 mules. In 1803, 1792 Indians lived 
at the mission, the greatest number who 
were ever given shelter there. 

In December, 1802, earthquakes dam- 
aged the buildings, and the church was 
taken down, as being beyond repair. In 
1815 the present stone church was begun. 
It was finished in 1820, and dedicated in 
September, 1820. 

The Superiors of the Old Mission at 
Santa Barbara were as follows: 


*Fr. Antonio Paterna..... 1786 to 1793 
Fr. Cristobel Oramas.....1786 to 1790 
Fr. Jose de Miguel...... 1790 to 1798 
*Fr. Estavan Tapis errr e 1793 to 1806 


(He became superior to all the missions 
in 1803.) 
Fr. Juan Lope Cortes....1798 to 1805 
*Fr. Marcos Amestoy..... 1804 to 1814 
Fr. Marlos de Victoria...1805 to 1806 
Fr. Jose Urresti......... 1805 to 1808 























SKETCH OF ANTONIO REPOLL’S FOUNTAIN, FROM AN OLD PHOTO BY WATKINS, BY 


SAMUEL NEWSOM. 


THIS IS FROM THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPIL EVER TAKEN 


OF THE MISSION BUILDING. 


*Fr. Luis Gil y Taboada...1809 to 1813 
1814 to 1815. 

Fr. Ramon Olbes........ 1813 to 1816 

*Fr. Antonio Ripoll.......1815 to 1828 

*Fr. Francisco Suner.....1816 to 1823 


Fr. Antonio Jayme...... 1821 to 1829 
*Fr. Juan Moreno ....... 1828 to 1829 


*Fr. Antonio Jimeno .....1829 to 1840 
Fr. Narcisco Duran......1833 to 1846 
Fr. Jose Maria Gonzalez de Rubio.... 

soenwnes (030seensseneee aes 
(Was superior of all the missions for a 
time, and administrator of the Diocese of 

California. ) 

Fr. Jose Joaquin .......1843 to 1856 
(During which time he was superior of 
all the missions, and founder of the Apos- 
tolic College at Santa Barbara City, which 
was distinct from the Mission, of which 

Fr. Antonio, his brother, always was the 

accredited missionary for the Indians.) 

*Fr. Jose Marie Romo....1874 to 1885 

(He was the first guardian of the regu- 





larly organized monastery having a num- 

ber of priests and clerics as well as lay 

brothers. ) 

Fr. Ferdinand 
as Guardian. 

Fr. Kilian Schloesser...... 
as Guardian. 

Fr. Hugh Fessler......... 1891 to 1894 
as Guardian. 

Fr. Ferdinand Bergmeyer..1894 to 1896 
as Guardian. 

Fr. Servatius Altmicks..Acting Superior 
1896. 

Fr. Bernardine Weis...... 1896 to 1898 
as Guardian. 

Fr. Peter Wellischeck.....1898 to 1900 
as Guardian. 

Fr. Ludger Glauber........1900 to—— 
as Guardian. 


3ergmeyer.1885 to 1888 


1888 to 1891 


It is impossible to say which of the 
early missionaries was the superior at the 
respective missions. Usually the senior 
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acted as such in an emergency, but they 
divided the work in such a way that one 
devoted himself to the temporal affairs, 
while the other chiefly instructed the In- 
dians in the Christian doctrine and admin- 
istered the Sacraments, though not exclu- 
sive to either one. Those marked with a * 
were in charge, without a doubt. 

The above was written and signed by 
Rey. Ludger Glauber, 0. F. M., Superior, 
Old Mission, Santa Barbara, California. 

You can see the square, yellow towers 
of the old Mission, with its background 
of high hills from almost any part of the 
bay as you enter the harbor, or from the 
city of Santa Barbara. The street cars 
take you there in about twenty minutes 
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is remarkable, and one feels that here is 
a landmark indeed, and to stay, and stand- 
ing, too, for all that is best in our land. 

As seen by the ground plan, the main 
front is backed by wings, one at each end, 
that to the right being the chapel wing, 
and the other to the left the schoolrooms 
and working apartments. An open shed 
connects these two rooms, thus forming a 
square. Around this square are the cement 
and tile floored cloisters, enclosing the 
monks’ or sacred garden. Here no one bui 
the monks are allowed, and they say few 
women have ever entered its space. Those 
lucky ones who have caught glimpses of it 
from the choir room from the stone tower 
have remarked how hard it was to describe. 
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from the railroad station. Stopping at 
the yellow stone fountain in front of the 
Mission, the strong, simple lines of its 
vase-like center, and its broad basin, octa- 
gon shape, all covered with lichen, is the 
first thing you see as you get off the car. 
The entrance part of the facade of the 
Mission structure, with its massive square 
towers and sweeping buttresses, noble en- 
trance steps and tiled landing leading to 
the entrance door, forms a strong architec- 
tural ending to the arcade, which occupies 
the rest of the front, and which shelters 
the loggia. The impression one gets on 
first viewing the building, standing out in 
its yellow gray against the pearl blue sky, 


When I first got sight of it, and tried to 
put the simple outlines of the flower beds 
on paper, it seemed impossible, but after- 
wards it took on the beautiful shape I have 
tried to outline. But the whole effect of 
the garden, with its rank growth of shrub 
and tree and flower will never be forgot- 
ten. JI marked down the names of the 
shrubbery as nearly as I could name them, 
but one of the fathers kindly undertook to 
get me a more complete list. It is too 
lengthy to reproduce here, but among the 
flowers and herbs were those of both tem- 
perate and tropical regions, including 
nearly every name well known to flower 
lovers. 
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SYCAMORE TREES, “THE COTTA SISTERS.” THE STONES SHOW THE OLD WATER-WAY NOW DRY 








The ground plan was made with the as- 
sistance of the padres, and together we 
measured and sketched until every picture, 
statue, altar and cross was marked. 

The cemetery is reached through the 
skull or side door of the church. This part 
the public is allowed to enter. It is not 
used for burial now. Over the door you 
see human skulls set in the wall. 

There is an air of peaceful quietness 
about the missions that can only be ap- 








preciated by those who have wandered lei- 

surely around its cloisters, through its gar- 

dens and its orchards. | 
The ringing of the old Spanish bells, 

the hum of the humming birds and bees 

among the flowers, the pigeons cooing in 

the rafters, the smiling faces of the monks 

and students in their brown _ tasselied 

gowns, as they pass on their way to mass, j 

make an indelible impression, and _ the 

nearl-blue sky overhead make me now, as 
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I recall it, wish I could again see them 
and feel their warm greetings and pass 
some more delightful days with them. 
The ground plan gives an idea of the 
arrangement of this mission, and by the 
way, is typical of all the other missions, 
for in nearly every one the ruins of the en- 
closed squares are easily discerned. Stone 
walls surround the cemetery, and the old 
walls of stone with trenches on top, once 
used to carry the water from the reser- 
voirs above to the building and grounds 
in former years are now dry, and the effect 
of the ivy growing out is quaint and strik- 
ing. The stone walls are now nearly as 
good as they ever were, while in many of 
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and peacefui spirit of Fr. Junipero Serra, 
which seems to hover over all the missions 
and especially here, leaves a memory very 
pleasing and restful to recall, and impos- 
sible to fully describe. 

I remember *twas twilight in the sacred 
garden. From the far fields come the 
meadow Jark’s call. The vesper bells were 
sounding, calling the monks to worship. 
The odor of the orange trees and Datura 
flowers, re-inforced with sweet-smelling 
herbs, filled the air. The green of the 
Bishop’s cypress stood out dark and beau- 
tiful against the sunlit lichen covered 
walls. With the rich-hued roof tiles, the 
last rays of the sun lingering on them, 








THE MISSION 


the other missions the walls, being of 
adohe, the rains have nearly destroyed 
them. The mission building walls are very 
thick, giving deep shadows to all openings 
and archways. The windows opening in- 
to the frent loggia have wood grilles, case- 
ment sash and panels, folding back in the 
deep walls, and are charming pieces of 
work. 

The chapel has been photographed so 
many times that a very good idea can be 
gotten of what it looks like. 

But the atmosphere of the place, the 
hushed voices of the monks, the devout 
gestures of the worshipers, the dim light 
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AS IT STANDS TO-DAY. 


illuminating the glorious Bourganville 
vine near the choir room door. Harmoni- 
ous voices are singing, and contentment 
reigns. ‘The pictures, altars and candles, 
the statues, the great store of rare and an- 
cient vestments, the curios and old hand- 
made hooks, all lend additional charms of 
their own. 

The two trees marked on the ground 
plan (“The Cotta Sisters”), were formerly 
branches of sycamore trees used to support 
the wet clothes hung to dry by two charm- 
ing Spanish girls, so the legend goes, who 
washed their dainty clothes in the old stone 

yater-way, and the continual dampness 
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caused them to take root and grow, and with the new leaves come each year rememi- 
Sually to become the trees now there. brances of the senoritas, and under their 

The girls have long since grown to be peaceful shade the contented monks rest 
grandmothers, the water-way is dry, but and dream. 


THANK GOD FER “CALIFORNY” 


BY 
ALICE D. O. GREENWOOD 


I got a letter tother day 
Frum friends away back East, 

An’ they said as how they hed jist now 
Two foot o’ snow at least. 

That mureury was a-loafin’ 
Close aroun’ the zero mark, 

That the day was cold an’ blustry, 
An’ the nights was wild an’ dark. 


So I jis’ sot down an’ writ ’em, 
An’ says I: “Now, looky here, 
There ain’t no sense in livin’ 
Whur fer six months o’ the year 
You’re a fitin’ an’ contendin’ 
Fer yer life gin snow an’ ice. . 
Why not come to Californy? 
Whur it’s simply paradise. 


Then I jis glanced out the winder, 
An’ the picter that I seen 

Was a door-yard full o’ posies, 
An’ the hills all clothed in green, 

An’ my neighbor’s cows a-grazin’ 
In clover to their knees, 

An’ a gentle breath a-stirrin’ 
’Mong the blossoms in the trees. 


An’ I thought of the old home place 
Away back there in Maine, 
An’ I could see the snow drifts, 
An’ the frosty window pane, 
An’ the mill-pond in the medder 
(Whur I come nigh drowndin’ twice). 
I node was all froze over, 
Jis a solid glare of ice. 


An’ says I in solemn earnest 
Like a preacher when he’s took 
Afore his congregation 
His tex’ frum out the Book: 
“Thank God fer Californy,” 
An’ I ain’t a mite 0’ doubt 
It’s the place ’twas once called Eden 
That the Scripture tells about. 
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AN IDYLL OF THE CIRCLE L. 


BY 


STELLA F. WYNNE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


RY, the Circle L’s 
oldest and most talk- 
ative vaquero, sat out- 
side the stables on an 
upturned bucket from 
which he had just 
emptied the hot soap 
suds, chuckling to 
himself and watching his harness dry in 
the sunshine. Jerry did not hear the 
Old Man—the boss of Circle L—ride up 
until the latter yelled sharply in his ear: 

“What’s the matter with you, Jerry— 
taken an overdose o’ laughin’ gas?” 

It was easy to tell by the Old Man’s tone 
that his mood was none of the pleasantest. 

“When did you get back, Jedge?” asked 
Jerry. 

“Half an hour ago—and not a man to 
be seen on the whole ranch. I went over 
to the bunk house to find out if the boys 
were all dead, and there they were calmly 
snoring. I got ’em up in a hurry, an’ they 
were the sorriest set that ever faced the 
mornin’ sun. If you'd rounded ’em up 
you wouldn’t have found more’n half with 
their normal number o’ teeth, an’ only 
*bout five that could see out o’ both eyes 
at once. I stood an’ looked at ’em sittin’ 
on the sides o’ their bunks an’ er-feelin’ 0’ 
their injuries for a little, an’ then I asked 
’em quiet if they’d had a band o’ stam- 
pedin’ cattle run over them, an’ they said 
no, they’d been at a dance. Dance,” 
snapped the Old Man, “they must 0’ 
danced on each other.” 

Jerry shifted to the other side of the 
bucket. 

“T’ll give you the inside facts, Jedge, if 
you want.” 

“Tf I want—course I want.” 

“Well, the widdy Norton gave what she 
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calls a leap year dance last night. The 
ladies were all to bring pretty boxes 0’ 
lunch with their names tucked inside, an’ 
the widdy auction them boxes off to the 
boys. Now, both Ike Gregg an’ Joe 
Cooper are er-courtin’ your Miss Sally—” 

The Old Man leaned: forward in his 
saddle and chewed his mustache viciously. 

“What she been doin’ now?” 

“Your Miss Sally,” continued Jerry, 
without noticing the interruption, “takes 
each o’ them boys aside separately before 
th’ dance an’ shows him a pink tissy paper 
box covered up with violets, an’ tells him 
that if he doesn’t get that box he needn’t 
ever look at her again. Of course, at the 
bettin’ both them boys were bound to get 
that pink tissy paper box if it cost him 
six months’ salary. They kept raisin’ 
each other until the widdy began to have 
visions 0’ payin’ the mortgage off o’ her 
farm. 

“Pretty soon the rest caught on what 
was doin’, and commenced bettin’ on the 
winner. Well, sir, inside o’ five minutes 
that hall looked like a race track pool room 
on a busy day. Then jes’ in the midst 0’ 
everything, Joe swollered a chew 0’ tobacco 
the wrong way in his excitement, and 
while his friends were poundin’ him on 
the back, the widdy got rattled and 
knocked down the pink tissy paper box to 
Ike.” 

“Well, that don’t account for their black 
eyes,” said the Old Man, as Jerry paused 
to let him have the full effect of his re- 
marks. 

“Oh, that was jes’ the beginnin’ o 
things. When Ike opened that pink tissy 
paper box, instead o’ Miss Sally’s name 
he found the name o’ that old maid school 
marm over from Beaver Trap Ridge, an’ 
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there was your Miss Sally er-eatin’ calmy 
with that sorrel headed surveyor fellow 
from Guenerelis, who’s been makin’ eyes 
at her so much. 

“Tke was so mad that he wouldn’t eat 
with the school marm, an’ her brother 
started to fight him for it. By that time 
things in general were gettin’ pretty lively. 
The boys who had backed Joe wanted all 
bets declared off because he had been in- 
capacydated. The boys that backed Ike 
wouldn’t hear o’ it, so one-half asked the 
other half to step outside. You seen the 
result yourself.” 

The old man brought his fist down on 
the horn of his saddle with a bang that 
made his cayuse jump. 

“That settles it—that settles it, I say; 
that girl 0’ mine has run wild long enough 
—she’s got to be broke. That’s the third 
time this month that this ranch has been 
turned upside down by her af 

At this point, the conversation was in- 
terrupted by the noise of hoof-beats, and 
Sally herself, her hair flying and _ her 
dress fluttering, came toward them at full 
gallop. She reined her horse in with a 
suddenness that would have thrown any 
but a ranch girl from the saddle, and 
called out: 

“Pop, come on _ back—breakfast’s 
ready.” Then noticing Jerry: “Hello, 
Circle L Gazette. Pop been readin’ you 
this morning? Suppose vou got scare- 
heads on how bad the boy’s been ?” 

“A drunken, vicious, rope-losin’ set 0’ 
ruffians,” said the Old Man, his wrath 
kindling afresh. “Just when you want 
’em they’re all off on a spree, or they’re 
jest gettin’ over a spree, or they’re pre- 
parin’ to go on a spree. They can’t go 
off one at a time and get drunk like gen- 
tlemen, but they have to stampede like a 
bunch o’ crazy steers. They can’t 2 

“Come on, Pop—stop malignin’ a vir- 
tuous, peaceful, lady-like set o’ gentlemen 
riders—bacon’s gettin’ hard and coffee’s 
gettin’ cold,” and Sally leaned over and 
gave her father’s horse a cut with her 
quirt. 








“Sally,” said her father with delibera- 
tion as she cleared away the lunch dishes 
that noon, “I’ve been thinkin’ earnestly 
over your future, and I decided that it’s 
high time for you to get married an’ set- 
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tle down. Now, there’s Ike and Joe that 
you’ve been er-foolin’ and playin’ tricks 
on these two years, an’ I decided after 
considerin’ the matter that it'd be 
only right an’ jest to choose between ’em.” 

“But, Pop, if I choose Joe it won’t be 
just to Ike, an’ if I choose Ike it won’t be 
just to Joe.” 

“It’s better to be jest to one than to 
neither o’ them.” 

The boss of the Circle L got up from 
the table, and as he left the room, said 
with a brave assumption of parental au- 
thority : 

“T told *em to come at one o’clock, 
Sally, for you to choose,” and he shut the 
door hurriedly. Sally gazed around the 
room a.moment in bewildered surprise, 
looked at the clock, and then ran quickly 
to the kitchen window. 

Two figures were wending their way to- 
ward the ranch house—one from the west 
and one from the north. Sally made a 
face, then laughed and ran back into the 
dining room. One by one she carried the 
chairs into the kitchen and shut the door 
between. 

“No use makin’ men too comfortable,” 
she said to the Maltese curled up under 
the stove. 

A moment later there was a_ timid 
knock on the door, and in response to her 
“Come in!” the two suitors, who had 
reached the house at the same time, en- 
tered. Sally brushed crumbs vigorously 
from the table, and glanced up’just long 
enough to say: 

“How d’ do, Ike? How d’ do, Joe? 
Sit down and make yourselves at’ home.” 

“There ain’t no cheers, Sally.” 

“That’s so,” said Sally, and went on 
brushing the crumbs off the table. 

The suitors glanced at each other, 
cleared their throats, and shifted uneasily 
from one foot to another. Ike went over 
and placed his hat on the table, then be- 
coming doubtful about the etiquette of 
the move, went over and took it off again. 
The silence grew long and strained. 

Sally finally got through with the 
crumbs, seated herself on a corner of the 
table, and after subjecting the suitors to 
a long and critical stare, remarked: 

“Have you ever noticed that cattle- 
rustlers and horse-thieves always go in 
pa‘rs—-a long and a short?” 
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caused them to take root and grow, and 

finally to become the trees now there. 
The girls have long since grown to be 

grandmothers, the water-way is dry, but 
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with the new leaves come each year remem- 
brances of the senoritas, and under their 
peaceful shade the contented monks rest 
and dream. 


THANK GOD FER “CALIFORNY” 


BY 


ALICE D. O. 


I got a letter tother day 
Frum friends away back East, 

An’ they said as how they hed jist now 
Two foot o’ snow at least. 

That mureury was a-loafin’ 
Close aroun’ the zero mark, 

That the day was cold an’ blustry, 
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An’ the nights was wild an’ dark. 


So I jis’ sot down an’ writ ’em, 
An’ says I: “Now, looky here, 

There ain’t no sense in livin’ | 
Whur fer six months o’ the year | 

You’re a fitin’ an’ contendin’ 
Fer yer life gin snow an’ ice. 

Why not come to Californy? 
Whur it’s simply paradise. 


Then I jis glanced out the winder, 


An’ the picter that I seen 
Was a door-yard full o’ posies, 


An’ the hills all clothed in green, 
An’ my neighbor’s cows a-grazin’ 
In clover to their knees, 


An’ a gentle breath a-stirrin’ 
’Mong the blossoms in the trees. 


An’ [ thought of the old home place 
Away back there in Maine, 


An’ I could see the snow drifts, 

An’ the frosty window pane, 
An’ the mill-pond in the medder 

(Whur I come nigh drowndin’ twice). 
I node was all froze over, 

Jis a solid glare of ice. 


An’ says I in solemn earnest 
Like a preacher when he’s took 
Afore his congregation 
His tex’ frum out the Book: 
“Thank God fer Californy,” 
An’ I ain’t a mite o’ doubt 
It’s the place twas once called Eden 
That the Scripture tells about. 
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BY 


STELLA F. WYNNE 
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FERRY, the Circle L’s 

‘ oldest and most talk- 
ative vaquero, sat out- 
side the stables on an 
upturned bucket from 
which he had just 
emptied the hot soap 
suds, chuckling to 
himself and watching his harness dry in 
the sunshine. Jerry did not hear the 
Old Man—the boss of Circle L—ride up 
until the latter yelled sharply in his ear: 

“What’s the matter with you, Jerry— 
taken an overdose o’ laughin’ gas?” 

It was easy to tell by the Old Man’s tone 
that his mood was none of the pleasantest. 

“When did you get back, Jedge?” asked 
Jerry. 

“Half an hour ago—and not a man to 
be seen on the whole ranch. I went over 
to the bunk house to find out if the boys 
were all dead, and there they were calmly 
snoring. I got ’em up in a hurry, an’ they 
were the sorriest set that ever faced the 
mornin’ sun. If you’d rounded ’em up 
you wouldn’t have found more’n half with 
their normal number o’ teeth, an’ only 
*bout five that could see out o’ both eyes 
at once. I stood an’ looked at ’em sittin’ 
on the sides o’ their bunks an’ er-feelin’ 0’ 
their injuries for a little, an’ then I asked 
*em quiet if they’d had a band o’ stam- 
pedin’ cattle run over them, an’ they said 
no, they’d been at a dance. Dance,” 
snapped the Old Man, “they must 0’ 
danced on each other.” 

Jerry shifted to the other side of the 
bucket. 

“T’ll give you the inside facts, Jedge, if 
you want.” 

“Tf I want—course I want.” 
“Well, the widdy Norton gave what she 








calls a leap year dance last night. The 
ladies were all to bring pretty boxes 0’ 
lunch with their names tucked inside, an’ 
the widdy auction them boxes off to the 
boys. Now, both Ike Gregg an’ Joe 
Cooper are er-courtin’ your Miss Sally—” 

The Old Man leaned forward in his 
saddle and chewed his mustache viciously. 

“What she been doin’ now?” 

“Your Miss Sally,” continued Jerry, 
without noticing the interruption, “takes 
each o’ them boys aside separately before 
th’ dance an’ shows him a pink tissy paper 
box covered up with violets, an’ tells him 
that if he doesn’t get that box he needn't 
ever look at her again. Of course, at the 
bettin’ both them boys were bound to get 
that pink tissy paper box if it cost him 
six months’ salary. -They kept raisin’ 
each other until the widdy began to have 
visions 0’ payin’ the mortgage off o’ her 
farm. 

“Pretty soon the rest caught on what 
was doin’, and commenced bettin’ on the 
winner. Well, sir, inside o’ five minutes 
that hall looked like a race track pool room 
on a busy day. Then jes’ in the midst o’ 
everything, Joe swollered a chew o’ tobacco 
the wrong way in his excitement, and 
while his friends were poundin’ him on 
the back, the widdy got rattled and 
knocked down the pink tissy paper box to 
Ike.” 

“Well, that don’t account for their black 
eyes,” said the Old Man, as Jerry paused 
to let him have the full effect of his re- 
marks. 

“Oh, that was jes’ the beginnin’ o 
things. When Ike opened that pink tissy 
paper box, instead o’ Miss Sally’s name 
he found the name o’ that old maid school 
marm over from Beaver Trap Ridge, an’ 
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there was your Miss Sally er-eatin’ calmy 
with that sorrel headed surveyor fellow 
from Guenerelis, who’s been makin’ eyes 
at her so much. 

“Tke was so mad that he wouldn’t eat 
with the school marm, an’ her brother 
started to fight him for it. By that time 
things in general were gettin’ pretty lively. 
The boys who had backed Joe wanted all 
bets declared off because he had been in- 
capacydated. The boys that backed Ike 
wouldn’t hear o’ it, so one-half asked the 
other half to step outside. You seen the 
result yourself.” 

The old man brought his fist down on 
the horn of his saddle with a bang that 
made his cayuse jump. 

“That settles it—that settles it, I say; 
that girl o’ mine has run wild long enough 
—she’s got to be broke. That’s the third 
time this month that this ranch has been 
turned upside down by her ¥ 

At this point, the conversation was in- 
terrupted by the noise of hoof-beats, and 
Sally herself, her hair flying and her 
dress fluttering, came toward them at full 
gallop. She reined her horse in with a 
suddenness that would have thrown any 
but a ranch girl from the saddle, and 
called out: 

“Pop, come on _ back—breakfast’s 
ready.” Then noticing Jerry: _ “Hello, 
Circle L Gazette. Pop been readin’ you 
this morning? Suppose you got scare- 
heads on how bad the boy’s been ?” 

“A drunken, vicious, rope-losin’ set 0’ 
ruffians,” said the Old Man, his wrath 
kindling afresh. “Just when you want 
’em they’re all off on a spree, or théy’re 
jest gettin’ over a spree, or they’re pre- 
parin’ to go on a spree. They can’t go 
off one at a time and get drunk like gen- 
tlemen, but they have to stampede like a 
bunch o’ crazy steers. They can’t——” 

“Come on, Pop—stop malignin’ a vir- 
tuous, peaceful, lady-like set 0’ gentlemen 
riders—bacon’s gettin’ hard and coffee’s 
gettin’ cold,” and Sally leaned over and 
gave her father’s horse a cut with her 
quirt. 





“Sally,” said her father with delibera- 
tion as she cleared away the lunch dishes 
that noon, “I’ve been thinkin’ earnestly 
over your future, and I decided that it’s 
high time for you to get married an’ set- 
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tle down. Now, there’s Ike and Joe that 
you’ve been er-foolin’ and playin’ tricks 
on these two years, an’ I decided. after 
considerin’ the matter that itd be 
only right an’ jest to choose between ’em.” 

“But, Pop, if I choose Joe it won’t be 
just to Ike, an’ if I choose Ike it won’t be 
just to Joe.” 

“Tt’s better to be jest to one than to 
neither o’ them.” 

The boss of the Circle L got up from 
the table, and as he left the room, said 
with a brave assumption of parental au- 
thority : 

“I told ’em to come at one o’clock, 
Sally, for you to choose,” and he shut the 
door hurriedly. Sally gazed around the 
room a moment in bewildered surprise, 
looked at the clock, and then ran quickly 
to the kitchen window. 

‘Two figures were wending their way to- 
ward the ranch house—one from the west 
and one from the north. Sally made a 
face, then laughed and ran back into the 
dining room. One by one she carried the 
chairs into the kitchen and shut the door 
between. 

“No use makin’ men too comfortable,” 
she said to the Maltese curled up under 
the stove. 

A moment later there was a_ timid 
knock on the door, and in response to her 
“Come in!” the two suitors, who had 
reached the house at the same time, en- 
tered. Sally brushed crumbs vigorously 
from the table, and glanced up just long 
enough to say: 

“How d’ do, Ike? How d@’ de, Joe? 
Sit down and make yourselves at home.” 

“There ain’t no cheers, Sally.” 

“That’s so,” said Sally, and went on 
brushing the crumbs off the table. 

The suitors glanced at each other, 
cleared their throats, and shifted uneasily 
from one foot to another. Ike went over 
and placed his hat on the table, then be- 
coming doubtful about the etiquette of 
the move, went over and took it off again. 
The silence grew long and strained. 

Sally finally got through with the 
crumbs, seated herself on a corner of the 
table, and after subjecting the suitors to 
a long and critical stare, remarked : 

“Have you ever noticed that cattle- 
rustlers and horse-thieves always go in 
pa'rs—a long and a short?” 
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The suitors looked at each other ques- 
tioningly, and deciding that the remark 
was impersonal, smiled politely in uni- 
son. 

“Tke,” said Sally, gazing at the freck- 
les that covered the countenance of the 
tall, lank Mr. Gregg, “do you know that 
you’re gettin’ to look more ’n more like a 
pinto mule every day?” 

Mr. Gregg turned red to the rims of his 
ears, tried to speak, choked, and stood 
helpless, leaning against the wall. Mr. 
Cooper gave vent to a loud laugh, which, 
bethinking himself of his dignity and 
somewhat alarmed by the look in his 
rival’s eye, he cut short in the middle. 

“What you laughin’ at? Me? asked 
Mr. Gregg, recovering his voice and doub- 
ling up his fists. 

“T ain’t laughin’ at nobody, Ike—an’ 
remember you’re in the presence of a 
lady.” 

Mr. Gregg looked abashed, and glanced 
out of the corner of his eye at Sally to see 
if she had noticed his breach of etiquette. 
Then getting up his courage and staring 
straight at her, he gulped once or twice, 
and said: ; 

“Sally, your pop says you’re to choose 
between me an’”—pointing a finger of 
scorn at Joe, “him.” 

“Choose you for what—prize calves?” 

The suitors looked at each other. 

“You’re makin’ fools o’ us,” said Joe. 

“Couldn’t do that,” said Sally, balanc- 
ing the crumb brush, “the Lord got in 
ahead of me.” 

“Your Pop says you got to marry one 0” 
us—if you don’t he’s goin’ to send you to 
a convent school.” 

Sally wrinkled her forehead and looked 
at them as they leaned against the door— 
red, perspiring and self-conscious. Then 
she laughed as a sudden idea struck her. 

“You’re both such handsome, _intelli- 
gent men,” she said, slowly, “that I can’t 
make up my mind which to choose—so 
T’ve thought of a plan. You know Pop’s 
two three-year-olds that he’s been  in- 
tendin’ to break? Well, this is my plan— 
you each take one and whoever breaks his 
horse first, I'll choose him.” 

“That suits me, Sally,” said Mr. Gregg, 
relieved almost to the point of tears at 
the prospect of something definite to do. 

“Me, too,” said Mr. Cooper, and the 
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two departed in high delight at getting off 
so easily. 

The news of the horse-breaking contest 
for the hand of Sally spread over the 
ranch like a forest fire in a high wind. All 
the vaqueros who were able crawled out 
and sat on the ground in a long line in 
front of the Circle L ranch house, smok- 
ing, talking and joshing one another. A 
wedding or a horse-breaking will always 
bring out ranch men in large quantities, 
and this combined the merits of the two. 
The gambler spirit, uncrushed by the ex- 
perience of the preceding night, was in 
full evidence. Betting on each suitor ran 
high. 

Two superb three-year-olds, one a 
chestnut sorrel, one a black, were led 
blindfolded from the corral to the level 
space in front of the ranch house. The 
bits worried them and they jerked back 
their heads and pranced a little. 

“Here you are, boys—toss up for your 
horses. Heads, Modoc; tails, Chapel,” 
said the Old Man. 

Ike took the silver dollar, and threw it 
with a flip of his thumb into the air. It 
came down heads. “Chapel for you, Joe,” 
he said. Then, with a run and a light 
spring each was in the saddle. 

At the same moment the men at the 
horses’ heads slipped the leather bands 
from their eyes and jumped back. Chapel, 
the chestnut sorrel, the moment he saw 
Joe, shot straight ahead a hundred yards, 
leaped into the air, shot ahead again and 
disappeared around a bend of the road. 

Black Modoc rolled his beautiful eyes 
until only the whites showed, made a 
vicious bite at Ike’s leg, and with a whinny 
of rage, bucked and came down stiff- 
legged. Then he ran with his head down, 
straight toward a pine that grew along 
the side of the road. Ike, who knew of old 
the tricks of horses, swung his leg up over 
the horn of the saddle just in time to keep 
it from getting crushed against the tree. 
Regaining his balance, he drove in his 
sharpened spurs and brought down the 
quirt with all the strength of his strong, 
lean arm. The frightened young bronco 
bucked again and again. The struggle for 
mastery began. 

Meanwhile in the kitchen Sally wiped 
the dinner dishes slowly, meditatively. Her 
brows were drawn together in a frown, 
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and as the contest went on the frown deep- 
ened. Coming back from her fifth trip 
to the front of the house, she chanced to 
glance out the kitchen window. 

“Why,” she said to the sleepy Maltese 
under the stove, “he’s back. I know be- 
cause I can see his hair.” Then, catch- 
ing up the dish towel, she rushed to the 
window and waved it violently. The red 
haired boy, who was surveying a couple of 
hundred yards away, saw and ran up to 
the window. 

“What are you waving that towel for 
—want me, Sally?” 

“Ed, come ’ere. Are you as dead set on 
marryin’ me as you was last night ?” 

“Sure.” 

“All right—I accept you. Shall I name 
the day right off?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well, 1 name to-day.” 

“You’re the boss,” said the red-haired 
boy, bewildered but acquiescent. 

“Then go right along and rustle two 
horses from the corral—my pinto pony 
and Captain Graves’—an’ tie them to the 
buckeye tree over by the watering trough. 
Then come for me.” 

A minute later the red haired boy lifted 
Sally, hat box and a telescope basket, 
from the kitchen window. Taking her 
hand they ran, bending low and laughing, 


to where the horses were tied under the ' 


buckeye. 

While the horse-breaking contest for her 
hand was going on in front of the Circle 
L ranch house, the red-haired boy and 
Sally were galloping gaily down the moun- 
tain road that passed the back of the house 
to where below the yellow flats of James- 
burg gleamed in the sunshine. 


The excitement ran high in front of the 
Circle L. The black three-year-old had 
bucked continually for an hour, but Ike 
still managed to stick on him. The lean 
vaquero’s face was white, and every time 
that Modoe struck the ground after a wild 
leap into the air, the blood came in little 
spurts from his nose and mouth. Still, he 
was plying the spurs and quirt bravely. 

Suddenly at the left bend of the road, 
Joe appeared. Chapel was tossing his head 
and taking little jumping steps to the left 
and right, but he was undoubtedly 
“broke.” 
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“We-ee,” yelled Joe gleefully, as they 
passed in review before the cheering men, 
“we're doin’ a two-step,” and he tossed 


his sombrero in the air. It fell just in 
front of the horse’s head, and he reared 
up on his hind legs, then bolted across the 
level space in front of the ranch house like 
a streak of lightning. 

A laugh went up from the line in front 
of the house. 

In a few seconds Joe appeared again, 
and was greeted with: 

“Come and stay awhile, Joe; what’s 
your hurry?” 

“You’re not startin’ off to get married 
so soon, are you?” and remarks of a simi- 
lar order. 

“Go on, now, you crazy son of a pack 
mule,” said the vaquero. “Can’t you walk 
straight? You act as if you’d eaten loco 
weed.” 

“Joe’s won,” was the general decision, 
for Modoc, who came of a more fiery stock, 
still bucked uncontrollably. 

“Get off, Ike, and we’ll finish him to- 
morrow,” said the Old Man kindly. “For- 
tune of war, my boy.” 

The Old Man and Jerry ran to the. 
horse’s head while Ike got off. He stag- 
gered a little as he walked over and sat 
down shamefacedly on the ranch house 
steps. 

“Come on, boys,” said the Old Man; 
“we'll go in and fetch Sally.” 

The whole band entered the ranch house 
with a noisy shuffling of feet and much 
laughter. 

“Sally,” called her father, “Oh, Sally!” 

Only the echoes answered. 

“Saliy—where are you? 
—Joe’s won.” 

No answer. 

“Maybe she’s hidin’ ’cause she’s bash- 
ful,” suggested the successful suitor anx- 
iously. 

Here, Jerry, who had penetrated to 
the kitchen on an exploring expedition, 
handed a piece of paper to the Old Man. 

“Found it pinned to the roller,” he an- 
nounced importantly. 

The Old Man took it and read aloud: 

“Dear Pop—lI decided that if I was 
going to broke double I’d choose my own 
running mate. 

“Your affectionate, 
“SALLY.” 


Come ’ere 
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“P. S.—Gone to Jamesburg.” 

“Well, I’ll be darned,” said the Old 
Man. 

“How’s that? Has she gone?” asked 
the successful suitor. 

“Took the bit between her teeth an’ 
bolted,” said the Old Man, a slight tinge 
of admiration creeping into his voice in 
spite of himself. 

The unsuccessful suitor burst into a 
loud laugh, and all the rest followed his 
example. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Old Man, and 
every vaquero in the room shifted to two 
feet and stood up straight, “I want to an- 
nounce that my daughter Sally is goin’ 
to be married in Jamesburg this even- 
ing. 

While I’m not sure who her partner’s 
going to be, I strongly suspect the sorrel 
haired boy who is surveying the ranch, he 
being the only eligible man absent from 
this distinguished gatherin’. You are all 
invited to attend the weddin’ an’ I want 
to announce that the buckboard will be 
filled with hay for those gentlemen indis- 
posed by dancin’ or otherwise to ridin’ 
horseback. Saddle up.” 

His words were greeted by a prolonged 
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cheer—then the vaqueros scattered  to- 
ward the corrals and stables. 

Five minutes later, a cavalcade of Cir- 
cle L. cowboys, followed at a short distance 
by the Circle-L buckboard, wended their 
way down the narrow mountain road .to- 
ward where the flats of Jamesburg 
gleamed red in the sunset. 

“‘Tke,” said the successful suitor to the 
unsuccessful suitor, as they lay stretched 
out comfortably on the straw, “I pity that 
sorrel-headed boy.” 

“We had a lucky escape,” said the un- 
successful suitor. “Bronco bustin’ won’t 
be in it with keepin’ her from kickin’ 
over the traces.” 

“You’re both pretty lucky,” said old 
Jerry, from the depths of the straw, “to 
be able to look at yourselves and know 
that you’re still single men an’ free. You 
both had a narrow escape from marryin’ 
a very frivolous young woman, and one 
what hasn’t a due respect for age.” 

The suitors did not answer, but lay on 
the flat of their backs in the warm straw 
and stared meditatively at the far off, 
silent and unsympathetic stars as they 
jolted over the rough mountain road to 
Sally’s wedding. 


SOMEWHERE 


BY 


ISABELLE M. TENNANT 


In the beautiful gardens of somewhere, 
There are flowers of faith and trust. 

They are yielding there, all their fragrance rare, 
As they bloom in the leaf-strewn dust. 


On the deep, pearl-crested seas of Somewhere, 
There are ships of hope in the night, 

They are steering there to the shores of care, 
With the pilot of Love in sight. 


In the bright blue of the skies of Somewhere 
There are clouds that are silver-lined. 
They are hidden there, by a rain-bow fair, 


And are ours—yours and mine—to find. 
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AN EARLY SETTLER’S STORY 


BY FRANK H. SWEET 


3 BOUT the year 1849, 
when I was barely in 
my twenties, I had 
been knocking about 
the Oregon country 
for a year or two, 
trading here and 
there with whites and 
reds, and looking for a place that suited 
me for permanent residence. Many emi- 
grant “trains” were arriving from the 
East over the old Oregon trail. All these 
had to make a long detour down the Snake 
river to reach a ford; and I perceived that 
a ferry at the point where the trail struck 
the river, would be the source of. a con- 
siderable income to its proprietor. 

Many of the immigrants, and especially 
those from New England, had good sums 
of coin with them, and few, I reasoned, 
would care to go out of their way sixty or 
seventy-five miles, when for a dollar a 
wagon, they could be ferried across the 
Snake river promptly and safely. 

I made up my mind to establish such 
a ferry. With ponies, men and materials, 
I made the trip to the river, and began 
work on the first flat-boat ever seen on the 
upper waters of the Snake. 

The work did not make the rapid pro- 
gress I had anticipated. I grew tired of 
the food, which consisted mainly of dry- 
salted pork and corn-dodgers. The sal- 
mon were running, but the water was so 
deep that we could not kill them. 

There was a cascade on the river about 
sixty miles away, where the Indians came 
yearly to catch and cure fish. I was not 
then as well known among the Indians as 
I became afterward, and did not dare 
venture among them alone. 

_At a distance of a few miles, on the 
opposite side of the river, there was an 
old post of the Hudson Bay Company, 
consisting of a palisade store-house and 





several dwellings, where an agent and 
several men were always to be found. I 
had no doubt that I could get a man 
there who knew the Indians well, to help 
me obtain the fish, and with this plan in 
view, I left my men one day and set off 
for fresh salmon. 

I found but three men at the post—a 
Scotchman, a half-breed and a Kanaka or 
Sandwich Islander. 

The Kanaka had lived among the Snake 
Indians, and could converse with them 
in their own language. I made an ar- 
rangement whereby the Kanaka was to 
pack a pony with blankets and other sale- 
able goods, and make a trip with me to the 
salmon fishery, in behalf of the post. 

We started in the afternoon, camped 
that night on the river bank, and reached 
the cascade at about noon the next day. 

The Kanaka left the pony in a thicket, 
at some distance from the Indians, say- 
ing that we must not show our goods until 
we saw in what mood they were. We were 
both dressed in the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s costume, which consisted of a blue 
flannel shirt, a broad-brimmed hat, green 
trousers and a drab coat, or jacket, of doe- 
skin. Each of us carried a revolver; I 
had also a carbine. As I was at that time 
somewhat stout and florid, I felt that I 
might pass anywhere for a young Eng- 
lishman. That circumstance, indeed, was 
very fortunate for me, as the event 
showed. 

As we approached the Indian camp, we 
saw the entire company of red-skins gath- 
ered about a hole in the ground, from 
which a cloud of steam rose high in the 
air. Out of the hole they soon lifted an 
enormous salmon, which weighed at least 
fifty pounds. 

I never saw food that tempted me more, 
and I expected an invitation to eat. I 
was very hungry. I had gone there for 
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salmon, and there it lay, in most tempt- 
ing form, before me, and yét I could ob- 
tain nothing more -than the tantalizing 
odor of it. 

The Indians, we saw, were not very 
friendly. They ate their salmon without 
speaking to us, and their glances were 
lowering and suspicious. 

After a time two of them approached 
the Kanaka and asked him if I were not 
an American. The Kanaka did not hesi- 
tate to assure them that I was an English- 
man from the Hudson Bay Company’s 
post, and that we had come up to buy 
salmon. 

They paid no attention to the offer to 
buy their fish, and still debated among 
themselves, appearing to suspect me. 

Presently one of them came to me and 
asked to take my carbine, and I, not car- 
ing to show any fear, gave it to him. Then 
they began to shoot at a mark with the 
purpose, as I soon suspected, of using up 
my ammunition. Presently I stepped in, 
and taking the gun, walked slowly away 
in answer to a signal from the Kanaka. 

Presently he sauntered up to me and 
said: “Two of their men were killed re- 
cently in an affray with a party of Ameri- 
cans, and they are after blood. One of 
them’ thinks he has seen you before. You 
must slip out of sight as soon as possible, 
and get as far from them as you can be- 
fore night. I will stay and keep them 
talking a while, and then make my own 
escape. When you get to the high bluff 
below where we left the pony, wait until 
sundown and watch for me. If you see 
me coming alone, remain quiet until I 
reach you, but if I am followed, ride for 
your life.” 

I sauntered about with an air of un- 
concern for a time, as if waiting for them 
to get ready to sell their salmon. Then 
I edged my way out of camp and was 
soon in the saddle, riding as fast as my 
little cayuse could run. 

I reached the bluff, and was able to 
command a view of the country for miles 
around. Seeing that I was not pursued, 
I lay there, keeping a sharp lookout in the 
direction of the Indian tepees. 

The Kanaka had manifestly succeeded 
in disarming their suspicions, for the 
time. 

By-and-bye a wagon train appeared in 
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sight, far off on the plain to the east- 
ward. For an hour or two I watched it, 
as it crept slowiy toward the river. I 
ought to have gone at once to meet the 
emigrants. A timely warning of the dan- 
ger they were in from the Snake Indians 
that night might have saved their lives. 
But I was new to frontier life, and did 
not realize their danger. 

Dusk fell while yet they were several 
miles away on the plain, and shortly after- 
ward the Kanaka joined me. We set off 
immediately, and reached the post a little 
before daybreak. Thence I returned to 
my boat-building empty-handed, greatly 
to the disappointment of my men, who 
had their mouths made up for salmon. 

Ten days after my visit to the Indian 
camp I was sitting in my shanty near the 
Snake, looking lazily out over the sage- 
brush plains that stretched away until 
they seemed to become the rim of the 
world. It was intensely hot. 

Presently my eye caught an object on 
the plain. It was so far away that [ 
cold not make out clearly what it was. 
It appeared to be a man, but its move- 
ments were not those of a man in a nor- 
mal state. Sometimes it was erect, and 
apparently coming towards me; but it 
staggered like a drunken person. Then it 
fell and would disappear for a time, but 
it seemed to be possessed of a desire to 
move on. 

Evidently it was a drunken man. Bui 
how could a solitary man, upon the bank 
of the Snake River, on foot, many miles 
from any place where liquor was obtain- 
able, become intoxicated ? 

At any rate, as I had no use for a 
drunkard, I made no effort to reach the 
person, and ere long went inside my hut 
to take a nap. 

An hour or more later a boy about 
fifteen years of age reached my door, and 
flung himself in a heap upon a bench. 
He was so faint that he could hardly 
tell me that he was starving, but it needed 
no word to inform me that the lad was 
in sore straits. 

I brought him into my shanty and gave 
him some water and a little food, know- 
ing that to satisfy his hunger at once 
might prove fatal. 

His face, hands and hair were covered 
with sand and blood, which had dried on, 
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and his clothing, consisting only of shirt 
and trousers, was tattered and stiff with 
‘dirt. -His face showed that he had been 
suffering intensely, and his tongue was 
parched with thirst, for though he had 
been near the river for miles, he was so 
weak that he feared to go down the bank, 
lest he should be unable to climb back. 

I got water, soap, a towel and some of 
my own clothing, and bade the boy try 
to bathe and change his garments, and 
meantime I began to make a cup of tea 
for him. 

But still he sat, apparently unable to 
move, and at last I approached and set 
about helping him to remove his old 
clothes. 

Taking hold of the shirt by the collar 
I attempted to draw it over his head. The 
oor fellow screamed with pain. 

“What is it, lad?” I asked. 

“Oh, mister, I’ve got an arrow in me!” 
he groaned. 

I thought at first that his sufferings 
from lack of food had rendered him light- 
headed, and so said soothingly that we 
would ‘take it out as the shirt came off, 
and then he would be all right. 

“But it catches, it aches! 
get it off!” he exclaimed. 

I examined his body, and found pro- 
truding through his back, and about three 
inches to the left of the spine, a broken 
arrow-shaft. Looking in front I found 
a half-healed hole where the stone head 
of the arrow had struck him. The missile 
had gone completely through his body! 

The flint had fallen from the end that 
protruded on his back, but I found the 
ligament of deer sinew that had bound it 
to the shaft. 

That the boy could have survived such a 
wound for more than a week, and have 
traveled sixty miles, in such a country, 
without food, seemed to me the strangest 
instance of human endurance I had ever 
known or heard of. I hardly believed it 
possible that he could recover, but was 
ready to do all I could for him. 

I was no surgeon, but I knew that the 
terrible arrow must come out. The 
slightest movement of it gave him severe 
pain, for the flesh was greatly inflamed. 
Bracing my nerves, I encouraged him, but 
told him plainly that the arrow must 
come out if he wished to recover. 
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“Take it out, mister,” he said, faintly. 

It was astonishing how tenaciously the 
arrow-shank held its place. I worked an 
hour before I could get it out; and the 
poor lad, who had borne the agony brave- 
ly, now fainted dead away. 

T dressed the wound as well as I could, 
and put him to bed. I had small hopes 
of his recovery, but he improved rapidly. 
In the course of two days he sat up in the 
bunk and ate food eagerly. 

Alfred—as I shall here call him—then 
told me that the emigrant train to which 
he belonged had camped at dusk on the 
bank of the river, the very night of my 
escape from the Snakes. Plainly it was 
the train which I had seen. 

The emigrants had seen no Indians for 
several days. They prepared their sup- 
per and arranged the wagons for the night 
and then turned in and fell asleep. Even 
the watch, no doubt, had got drowsy, lulled 
by the silence and suspecting no enemy. 

The Indians had probably seen the train 
during the afternoon, and thirsting for 
vengeance for the killing of two of “their 
tribe, were watching for a chance to at- 
tack. 

Some time in the night the emigrants 
were awakened by frightful whoops and 
the discharge of guns. The savages were 
upon them. 

Several of the men jumped out of their 
wagons, with their rifles, and attemped io 
drive off the Indians. The fight raged 
sharply. Alfred’s father had been one 
of the first out. His mother, older sister 
and brother had also jumped from the 
wagon, calling to him to follow them and 
hide in the brush; but he delayed for a 
few moments, searching for an axe with 
which to arm himself. 

While he was thus occupied, an Indian 
drew the rough canvas curtain at the front 
of the wagon, saw Alfred, and began to 
climb in. The boy jumped from the rear 
of the wagon and started to run into the 
brush. 

He had almost succeeded, as he thought, 
in getting out of sight, when something 
struck him, and he felt a terrible pain, as 
if he were cut in two. He remembered 
galling forward, and then -became uncon- 
scious. He did not know how long he 
lay; but when he came to his senses the 
moon was set; it was dark, and all around 
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was silent. 

The ripple of the river came to his 
ears, and he dragged himself down to it. 
A draught of water revived him some- 
what, and he walked along the bank think- 
ing—for his recollection of what had hap- 
pened was still confused—that the wagon- 
train had gone in that direction. 

“Did you find the trail?” I inquired. 

“No, sir. I suppose I kept to the river 
so long that I lost it, and then I just wan- 
dered on, hoping to find some one.” 

“And you found nothing to eat?” I 
questioned. 

“T found rose-buds and sometimes 
pigeon-berries, and I ate them. That is 
all I have eaten since that night. Some 
days I can’t remember about. at all. I 
lay down amongst the sage a good many 
times. I think I lay in one spot three 
days. Part of the time I was crazy, and 
saw strange things. Sometimes I would 
come to my senses and find myself walk- 
ing.. At last I saw your shanty, but it 
seems to me that I was two or three days 
getting to it.” 

“Was the arrow broken when you dis- 
covered it?” 

“Yes. I suppose I must have fallen on 
it, and so broke it off, for I rolled over and 
over when I first fell.” 

“Did you try to pull it out?” 

“Yes, but you don’t know, mister, how 
hard a thing that was to do. The soreness 
and pain was terrible, and I just made up 
my mind to get somewhere, if I could, and 
leave it sticking there, till I found some- 
body who could help me.” 

“Well, my brave boy!” I exclaimed, 
“You’ve earned the right to live; and you 
are welcome to stay with me, or go with 
the next wagon train that comes. But 
you must stay here until you are 
stronger.” 
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‘All right, mister. You’ve been very 
good to me, and I won’t forget it; but I 
must find my folks if they are alive.” 

I greatly feared that he would never 
see his parents again, and partly for his 
sake and partly from a sense of my own 
responsibility in the matter, I took four 
of my men and rode to the scene of the 
attack. We encamped one night on the 
way, and for greater security visited the 
spot during the night. 

Not more than half a mile from the 
bluff from which I had watched the emi- 
grant train, we came upon the place where 
it had camped and been attacked. A 
number of wagons had been plundered 
and burned. The iron-work of them lay 
scattered around. 

More ominous still was the odor from 
the bodies of the unfortunate victims— 
men, women and children—who still lay 
unburied, where they had fallen. Out of 
pity, and for common humanity’s sake, we 
hastily excavated a shallow grave in the 
sandy soil, and gave them such rude sep- 
ulchre as we could give. 

From Alfred’s statements and from in- 
telligence afterward received, I concluded 
that the wagons of these murdered emi- 
grants were part of an overland train 
which had fallen in the rear of the main 
body of teams. 

The lad was the sole survivor of his 
family, but he still hoped that some of 
them might have escaped, and went on 
to Portland and Salem with the next train 
that passed. 

Alfred is now an elderly and prosper- 
ous farmer in the Willamette Valley, and 
has a family of sturdy boys, the eldest of 
whom bears my name in recognition of 
the desperate surgical operation I per- 
formed at the first ferry on the Snake 
River. 
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DRAWINGS BY R. E. SNODGRASS. 


}\HE ENGLISHMAN 
and myself were play- 
ing a game of crib- 
bage. The little 
South American had 
lost himself behind a 
week-old Peruvian 
newspaper and was 





mumbling aloud. 

“Our friend, the South American,” 
said the Englishman, “was once a peasant 
—or what they call them down here. 
That way of mumbling proves it. A 
dictator will spring up like a mushroom 
down in this part of the world, and his 
mother will be an Indian. ‘Take the 
lives of South America’s so-called great 
men for example. He learns to read, and 
the next thing you know he’s an ephem- 
eral idol of the masses, leading them out 
of some political bondage. I was down 
in this part of South America three years 
once—yes, mines, and I know his breed 
pretty well.” 

“Then, of course, you speak the lan- 
guage ?” 

“Indifferently well. A beautiful ton- 
gue! I wonder now, you know, what’s 
the fellow’s business? By jove! I’ve 
just thought of something: » 





“Ship ahoy !” 

It was just forty-six minutes by my 
watch from the first call to the second. 
I turned inquiringly to the captain. 

“That ghost ship in sight again?” I 
asked. 

“Tt’s odd,” he said. “Are you to follow, 
gentlemen ?” 

The South American, dropping his 
paper, lit a cigar and began to puff ener- 
getically. As I passed him he rose sud- 
denly, plucked me by the sleeve and put 
a hand to my ear. 

“When we come back I will 
to you something, mt amigo!” 

“Good!” I said. 

“It is indeed buena,” he returned with 
an enigmatic smile. 

The little group of curious passengers 
had again collected on the forward deck, 
exchanging breathless conjectures. 

“Q’ course, bein’ un-manned,” a Brazil- 
ian cattleman was saying, “she hits one 
o’ them crazy currents and o’ course cir- 
cles.” 

“T canna understand exactly,” mused 
the old Scotch captain, as if in answer. 
“A dead ship would keel more when hit 
by one of them seas, but as it be, she’s 
making a straight course.” 
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“Maybe that’s because of her cargo— 
loaded to the hatches,” suggested another. 

“And maybe the plague is on _ her, 
senores, and the crew have perished. It is 
so!” 

“Tt’s possible, don’t you know!” ejacu- 
lated the Englishman. 

I felt the little South American shiver- 
ing at my elbow. 

“The plague, mi amigo; it is a terrible 
thing. I have it once on a fruit ship. We 
were held to sea five league from port 
for seventeen days. Our water gave out— 
caramba! and we perish almost. And 
money, I could have purchased wine for 
the crew so much I had. But what is 
money on a plague ship, mi amigo?” 

The flap of the vagrant’s sails, like a 
thousand castanets, filled the wind again, 
and once more the drifting vessel crossed 
the path of the moon on the waters, the 
shadows of her poles slipping across her 
deserted decks. 

“Did any one catch her flag?” queried 
the Englishman. 

The captain laughed behind his bino- 
cle. 

‘No, sor, I saw it—-only some devil of 
a sea-tar had washed his jinky and hung 
it up in the sail to dry. There was no 
flag at the mast, but I think I saw brass 
muzzles in her port holes, which is un- 
usual. But I think she has the plague 
and we will keep the wind of her. The 
Wolverine isn’t bent on salvage, sors; just 
now we're a packet and have pressing 
business elsewhere.” 

“Wihat was her build?” 

“A small frigate, I’'d say. Down on the 
South American coast you'll find her 
ilk.” 

“Then it couldn’t be a pirate ship?” 
ventured a more speculative voice. 

“T’m thinking not, sor, but the brass 
cannon, they get me.” 

“Will-a you be the—ah—kind one to 
play cribbage, senor?” broke in the little 
South American with a deprecatory smile. 

I tried to solve the meaning of that 
smile as we descended, but no, the ges- 
tures and inflections of a foreigner speak- 
ing an unfamiliar language are oft mis- 
leading. It was probable Galvardez, the 
little South American, meant nothing; 
even a ghost ship may become a tiresome 
spectacle. 
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As I dealt the cards, Galvardez leaned 
over the table and regarded me critically. 
I took no offense, for I saw he was not 
thinking of the game. 

“Mr. Waters, you would not dishonor 
a confidence, eh ?” 

“Friend,” I returned, “I am neither a 
detective, nor am I in the employ of any 
government. Just a plain American citi- 
zen on a jaunt, and incidentally buying 
coffee lands in Peru and Brazil,” which 
was true enough. 

Again my companion regarded me criti- 
cally and smiled toothsomely as he rolled 
a black cigar between his teeth. 

“One never knows, senor,” with some- 
thing almost deceptive in the slowness of 
his speech. 

I said nothing. 

“But Brazil is a fine country, senor.” 

“A coming country,” I amended. 

“And coffee is a slow business, cierta- 
mente.” 

I looked up quickly. 

“Coffee and war! Bah! They little 
mix, senor. And at present South Ainer- 
ica grews more war than coffee.” 

“If you happen to have enough coffee, it 
isn’t such a slow business,” I returned. 

“But some men—you Americanos, have 
learned to make money much sooner than 
that in South America.” 

Again I made no reply. 

‘‘And at present South America is a 
very—what you call it—fractious coun- 
try. You may have your coffee planta- 
tions burned. Bah!” 

I smiled. 

“Yes, I believe there are something 
like seven revolutions and two religious 
reforms tickling the spinal column of the 
Andes at present.” 

“And one of those 
greatest—is in Peru.” 

“T’ve heard some talk about it,” I re- 
plied, cautiously. 

“For the Liberals, senor, they have pop 
up again, eh? Now I know something 
about that plague ship we saw. Attend! 
She was fitted out for war by a paid com- 
modore who claims to be a citizen of your 
great United States, and seeks the pro- 
tection of some men at Washington. His 
name is Regis Pellivant. Regis Pelli- 
vant? Perhaps you have heard of the 
name—no? Nothing more than a sea 
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pirate looting and murdering for wage. 
They say he has figured in many little 
country wars in many lands where the 
‘power of his nondescript soldiery was 
worth the buying. England hired him in 
secret down in Africa. France—she once 
gave him a ship, and he sailed away some- 
where—or steamed, which? Why? Be- 
cause the spotless mighty ones of Europe 
didn’t care to arouse the censure of the 
world through their greeds. This com- 
modore Pellivant could accomplish very 
much without proclamations of war. Thus 
Europe has been known to keep its hands 
clean, yet get what it wanted. Now, your 
Commodore Pellivant is on his way to 
Peru—or was—to assist the present party 
in power because the present party in 
power are hirelings to some men in Wash- 
ington. They want to qwn Peru, to gob- 
ble her gold, to own her railroads—and 
those capitalists are paying the brave 
Commodore Pellivant a wage. It is spec- 
ulation all around. War in South Amer- 
ica, senor, is most always rich men’s 
speculation. How that?” 

I was dealing an over number of cards. 

“Well, I am—but it does not matter 
what I am. But I have been banished in 
your California for three vears, but now I 
go back. I have receive a communication 
from my fellow patriots. It is the call of 
war—liberty! Comprehende? That ship 
you saw was not plague dead really.. She 
play possum. Hah! Her mission is a 
secret one. But there are many dead 
now and in the sea who boarded her three 
weeks ago. Among her crew there were 
three patriots—Liberals. They have poi- 
soned the noble Commodore and his scoun- 
drels. These Liberals, friends of mine, 
‘ were the cook, the scullery boy and the 
carpenter. Do you catch, senor?” And 
therewith the little South American 
rolled the big black cigar about in his 
mouth and winked broadly. 

With a sharp exclamation, I arose from 
the table. He got up also. 

“Come,” he said, “let us take a stroll 
along the deck. I will-a impart to you 
something else, yes.” 

Without a word I followed. I think I 
was struggling in the throes of a kind of 
mental paralysis. We leaned over the 
taffrail and gazed at the myriad reflec- 
tions of the ethereal worlds in the jade 
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expanse of water below. The scene, one 
possessing much nautical beauty, stirred 
the little South American to unexpected 
eloquence. There was something pro- 
phetic, heroic, in his attitude. He waved 
an immaculate hand uncertainly in the 
moonlight, and exclaimed : 

“Ah, my beautiful, blood-stained coun- 
try, it is there somewhere. But do you 
feel the tug of the cross-current, senor?” 

I leaned hard against the rail to catch 
the vibration. of the ship. 

“T am not much of a sailor,” I returned 
mechanically. “One who always travels 
first class and by Pullman loses much of 
the varied motion of travel and observes 
less.” 

“You are right, senor. Complete com- 
fort drugs the—ah—apperceptive nerves 
-—eh? It is like my country, Peru. The 
oppressors hear not the cries of the rabble 
until that rabble beats at the palace doors. 
But the cross-current, it is strong. The 
Wolverine, she is pulling hard. You can 
tell it by the draw of her funnels. She 
say, one-two-three. QOne-two—three, last 
one long, senor. Buena! it will bring us 
to the tramp again.” 

“Ship ahoy!” suddenly came from the 
watch, and there surged below us a rack 
of foam under the grind of the Wolver- 
ine’s reversed propellers as the ship 
swerved sharply from her natural course 


‘to avoid the drifting vessel. 


“Take my word before God,” whispered 
my now excited companion, “I make no 
guess. You will find the La Rosa as I 
say. The patriots they have carried out 
their sworn vow, which they take at the 
Tnn of the Three Angels at Vera Cruz. In 
the dory we cannot miss her, senor. Once 
with her on the coast of Peru and the 
Liberals are saved. I will-a make you a 
commodore and give you gold lace to wear 
on your hat. How that?” 

I began to laugh. We stood in the deep 
shadow, Galvardez with an _ imploring 
hand on my shoulder. Then—perhaps it 
was a sudden lurch of the ship, or the vil- 
lainous Galvardez himself—the next mo- 
ment I shot overboard. We plunged to the 
water below with a muffled splash. I 
struck out blindly with my hands and 
touched the side of the dory, which had 
been surreptitiously lowered to the water. 
This now [ also realized was the work of 
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Galvardez. But I had no time to waste 
in wordy wrath. I scrambled into the 
rocky boat, and the next moment the little 
South American had severed the rope be- 
fore I could intercept him. We shot out 
from under the counter of the Wolverine 
into the open sea. 

“T’ll choke you for this, you little rag- 
tag of a patriot and Greaser!” I cried. 
Imagine my greater surprise and wrath 
when the fellow, merely shrugging one of 
his shoulders, selected a cigar from his 
silver hermetic case and lighted it, ex- 
haling the smoke through his thin, ex- 
panded nostrils. It was maddening. 

“Peace, Senor, am I not offering you 
wealth and glory? The La Rosa will be 
in need of hands to man her. I have taken 
a great love for you, of a truth! It would 
have been sad to part. Also you will be 
my prisoner ~ 

“Glory be damned!” I began. 

“You are profane, senor!” 

“When we land somewhere I mean to 
break your little black head.” But wrath 
overcame my speech. Besides, the little 
South American was leaning back in his 
corner of the boat and grinning sardoni- 
cally. He had a hellish kind of humor. 

I desisted. 

“First, senor,” he continued, again roll- 
ing and licking the cigar, “and which I 
consider a wise forethought—your name 
is not Waters, as you pretend, and you 
care not a pecos for coffee lands in Bra- 
zil.” 

“No?” I asked. “What, then?” 

“Tt is indeed a question of what then, 
senor. As I say, you will prove a valu- 
able prisoner. I know it since the day 
you take passage on the Wolverine.” 

“Senor Bortilla,” I sneered, “liberator 
of a pack of numskulls and Indians, 30 
you did have the sense to fix my true iden- 
tity, eh? Then, who am I?” 

“Your proper name, senor, is Henry 
Vert Tales, of San Francisco, of New 
York—of any old where—and still some 
more other places. You are here, and 
you are there as occasion demands. You 
sell implements of war, such as gun and 
canon, which you buy up from government 
and factory at junk weight, and dispose 
of it to your quarrelsome little neighbors 
down in South America at fabulous sums.’ 
These same implements of war you have 
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been known to ship in closed cases marked 
as sewing machines and farming utensils. 
You are a cunning race, you Americanos. 
Bah! but is Senor Generale Bortilla a 
fool? The Liberals they catch the sew- 
ing machines alright off the coast one 
night, and they never reach their intended 
destination. We shall also have Commo- 
dore Pellivant’s mighty ship, and the war 
will be over in Peru. We are little ones 
down in South America, senor, but we 
sometimes fight with our souls. But the 
La Rosa we approach.” 

The deep war-drum throb of the Wol- 
verine had passed into the night, but the 
flapping sails of the drifting tramp sound- 
ed dangerously near. Again I heard the 
weird creaking of halyards, then suddenly 
lifted high on the crest of a rolling sea, we 
saw the black hulk of the supposedly de- 
serted and infected ship bearing down 
hard upon us. Crouching in my end of 
the boat it was all I could do to retain my 
seat. But there in front of me the little 
South American sat, calm, imperturbable, 
puffing at his black cigar. I say the La 
Rosa was bearing down hard upon us, but 
I think it was the rattle of her sails which 
gave the illusion, for in reality she was 
wallowing slovenly and making but a few 
knots an hour. It was not until we were 
almost under the shadow of her counter 
that I saw a pale light gleaming through 
one of her port-holes, and in answer to our 
shouts, a second appeared just over the 
starboard railing, which was followed by 
a querulous hail in Spanish, and a beard- 
ed, ugly face gleamed sluggishly down at 
us under the yellow flame of the lantern 
which the man held above his head. 

“Amigos, is not this the bonny La 
Rosa?” inquired Galvardez with a shout. 

The face withdrew cautiously from the 
rim of light above, and we heard conver- 
sation being carried on in swift monotone, 
then another and more authoritative voice 
hailed us: 

“What your business with the La Rosa, 
hombres? You are not ship-wreck. But 
even better a ship-wreck than a _ plague 
ship——” 

“You are not with the plague, liars!” 
screeched the little South American. “Do 
vou know who speaks? I am Generale 
Bortillas, the Liberal. Salute, dogs, and 
give us lift there—immediaiamente !” 
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No sooner had Galvardez gotten this 
pompous proclamation out when shouts of 
derisive laughted floated down from above, 
and I heard the protesting creak of a de- 
scending ladder. There was a half dozen 
or more grinning faces at the railing now, 
and some one said: 

“Hail, thou brave 
Bortilla!” 

The little South American was sputter- 
ing in his wrath. 

“They think I lie,” he said tome. “But 
wait—lI will have revenge!” 

I swung out to the ladder and began to 
ascend, Galvardez close behind me. When 
I gained the deck a surprising spectacle 
greeted my eyes. A girl, arrayed in the 
motley gear of a pirate chieftess, appeared 
in the ring of smoky light and stood look- 
ing down at us with an expression of 
amused scorn on her lips. 

“What scum of the waters have we here, 
Pedro ?” she inquired, lazily, still with her 
large eyes fixed on me. 

“Qne calls himself the great Bortilla, 
the exile Liberal, and the other is just a 
plain Americano we drag from the sea, 
senorita.” 

‘And has not the Americano confessed 
of shame to be found in such company ?” 
asked the girl. 

“Indeed, senorita, the gentleman, if he 
possess his right senses, might deem it 
best to say so.” 

“But it cannot be the real Bortilla,” be- 
gan the girl. “But—yes, it is. It is the 
same little pock-marked face I saw in 
Vera Cruz at the Inn of the Three Angels. 
Hombres, you view the little varlet who 
would have poisoned the Commodore Pel- 
livant and all on board. Drag him into 
the presence of the Commodore.” 

I turned inquiringly to the now bewil- 
dered Galvardez, who stood wet and shiv- 
ering at my side. 

“Amigo,” I said, breaking a painful 
silence and speaking with some sarcasm, 
“it is plain things have not turned out 
with you as they should. But I will ex- 
plain why I am here with you. I really 
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am not to blame, you know. These may 
prove warm friends of mine, and by all 
the sewing machines that were ever made, 
I did not know that the Commodore had 
a daughter.” 

“Madre do Dios! nor I,” said Galvar- 
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dez, “but she look much like-a the scullery 
boy I bribe at Vera Cruz.” 

“The very same, no doubt,” I respond- 
ed. “But these gentlemen are urging us 
to proceed. Generale Bortilla, such are 
the vicissitudes of war—in South Amer- 
ica.” 

“T will-a have revenge,” began Galvar- 
dez, when a burly hand was clapped over 
his mouth. 

In the main cabin below another amaz- 
ing sight met my eyes. Sitting at a table 
littered with papers, wine glasses, books, 
and various brands of cigar stumps, was 
a middle aged man with the solemn visage 
of a second Don Quixote, who glared fe- 
rociously from under a pair of beetling 
brows. And as he glared, he twitched 
the ends of a long, drooping white mus- 
tache with guttural relish. 

“Zounds, what have we here, daughter? 
You say they were picked up in a boat, 
and that one is the exiled Bortilla? Ye 
gods! is this the La Rosa and the deep sea 
or a slow train through Arkansas? Is 
there no such thing as privacy in this 
world? And must I always be disturbed 
by the unwelcome visitations of inquisi- 
tive rebels and spies ?” 

“Tt is indeed the exile Bortilla himself, 
father,” said the girl. 

“And the other ?” 

“An American, sir.” 

“And what’s your business with us?” 
shouted the Commodore, turning to me. 

“T did have a message for you, Commo- 
dore,” I said, “a most urgent piece of 
news, and believing I could overtake the 
La Rosa——” 

The Commodore glared incredulously, 
and poured himself a glass of wine which 
he drank at a huge gulp. 

‘‘Preposterous!” he 
your name?” 

“Henry Vert Tales, at your service.” 

“Blood and war! you’re the man who 
shipped the sewing machines. Hah! that 
was a noble stroke of genius, sir.” 

“T assure you, it was nothing,” I re- 
turned blandly. 

“And your pretty friend there 

“Excuse me, I don’t know him. He it 
was who pulled me from the Wolverine, 
and being that the Za Rosa was the handi- 
est thing about, I was of course happy to 
board her even in company with our il- 
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lustrious general here, the Senor Bortilla.” 

“And he’s one black rascal!” shouted 
the Commodore from behind the table. 
“But his cunning, sir, like his patriotism, 
lacked the proper ballast. My daughter, 
sir, in order to embark with me on this 
perilous cruise, and knowing that I would 
not hear to it, disguised herself as the 
scullery lad and shipped as such. And it 
was the villainous Bortilla who tried to 
bribe my own daughter, child of my flesh, 
to poison this saintly crew and her old- 
age stricken dad. But it is well she de- 
ceived us all, for she saved us from poi- 
soned pottage, colic, and perhaps a watery 
grave at the hands of a varlet cook. But 
sit down, man, and have a glass of this 
blown-in-the-bottle-hell-and-fury which I 
*Frisco. And the scoundrel Bortilla—to 
the hold with him, lads. Mr. Tales, my 
daughter.” 

I turned and bowed to the girl. 

“Mr. Tales, here’s to peace and a vine- 
covered cottage, to an ingle nook, sir, and 
a Morris chair. The glamour of war, sir, 
in time will rot a man’s soul.” 

“These are strange words for a commo- 
dore and a soldier,” I replied with a great 
show of surprise. “But I heartily second 
the toast. Commodore, here’s how!” 

After that, the Commodore Pellivant 
twisted the ends of his long mustache and 
stared gloomily into his empty glass. 

“The glory of Mars is a thing of the 
past,” he finally said in guttural reminis- 
cence, “and war in South America is vau- 
deville. In Africa, in the Delhi, in the 
bush of South Australia, I spent my youth 
—I wielded an honorable sword, fought 
many an honest battle, and went without 
food or drink for twenty-four hours at a 
time! Egad, that is true. And now here 
I am in a plush-lined, nickel-plated, bomb- 
proof battleship, taking pot shots at some 
frantic greasers. As the pseudo battle 
rages, sir, I shin along a glossy deck and 
pike through a pair of Tiffany opera- 
glasses landward. I see some nagers run- 
ning up and down the sands, dragging a 
little old canon which once adorned the 
palace top of the villainous Pizzaro in the 
sixteenth century, and they ram her up, 
and—hbang! here comes their little shell 
skimming coquettish-like over the water. 
Sir, I look again through the Tiffany 
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I hear cheering, sir, loud 
Wrath 
consumes me, and I yell ‘B’lay down 
there!’ and—bang-whack! the La Rosa 


opera glasses. 
vivas, and see exuberant faces. 


retaliates. The war is over; we lower the 
flag at half-mast in honor of the brave 
dead. War is hell, sir, and fate is more 
unkind. Do you happen to know where 
Peru lies? We could touch her coast with- 
in eighteen hours, but that the Commo- 
dore Pellivant will never do. Will I so 
desecrate the altar of Mars? Can I for- 
get the glory of the past? Never! Let 
those capitalists at Washington fume; let 
them call me traitor and coward. Let 
the Liberals do their worst. Faith! now 
that I think of it, I have nothing against 
the Liberals. I am a free man myself, 
free as the air I breathe. The Liberals, 
they are mostly nagers of course, but who 
can say they are not in the right. Sir, 
[ am heading for the South Pacific 
Islands. This is my ship. I'll take on a 
cargo and be a disgraced merchantman.”’ 
And with that the Comodore Pellivant 
drank more wine and twisted the ends of 
his drooping mustache. 

“But I have no business in the South 
Pacific Islands,” I made protest with 
some alarm. “My—interests lie else- 
where.” 

“Silence, sir!” shouted the commodore. 
“Every man jack and scallawag on board 
the La Rosa must reform and take up a 
legitimate trade. I won’t be burdened 
with their sins. And my daughter—do 
you think for a moment, sir, I mean to 
imperil her precious life on the Peruvian 
Coast? No!” 

“It wouldn’t be like a father,” I ac- 
knowledged with rising enthusiasm. 

“You are correct, sir. I mean for her 
to live and enjoy the fruits of my former 
toils. She wants pretty gowns and pink 
sunshades like the other young females of 
her age, and, egad, she’ll have ’em, sir. 
And she’ll have her beaux, if she 
wants x ‘ 

“Commodore Pellivant,” I exclaimed 
with sudden inspiration, “you are entirely 
right—absolutely,” and I filled my glass 
again. “What will it be—to your daugh- 
ter ?” 

“Why not?” said the Commodore Pelli- 
vant, frowning heavily. 

“Then it is to your daughter, and God 
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bless all the Jadies that are like her and 
curse him to whom avarice and war are 
sweeter than her smiles.” 

“Ditto!” roared the Commodore Pelli- 
vant. R 

“And what will you do with the Senor 
Bortilla?” I asked. 

“Sir, I’ll banish him in far and peace- 


ful Zealand, and he’ll be made to work for 
an honest living. He’d make a good bar- 
ber.” 

“Qne word more, Commodore.” 

“Speak.” 

‘Don’t tell the poor fellow now—the 
shock might kill him.” 

And we drank again. 





TO A WILD ROSE 


BY 


FLORENCE SLACK CRAWFORD 


Dear dainty flower, a silent message thou 
To one who hears; and as for me 

I am overwhelmed as I behold 

Thy purity, thy grace, thy tender petals 


Upturned to sun, 


So vast the truth that springs from thee! 


To thee, it is enough that thou art so, 

Who would call thee less than what thou art, 
A rose—pure being, emblem of the Truth 
Which ever springs from out the soul 


To write in earth 


Its picture, first formed in the heart? 


Full-free thou growest in thy humble place 
Nor carest who thy neighbor chance may be, 
Thy soul wide-open to the Universal Truth, 
Thy body springs forth unresistingly 


In beauteous form, 


So gladdening all who pause to see. 


And what carest thou who stoops to kiss 

Thee as they pass—or who goes by 

Failing to notice or to bless thee in thy place? 
Thy work well done—thou art content 

To be a rose 
And waft thy fragrance to the sky. 
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GS) aN HAT WILL BE the 
most interesting fea- 
ture in America dur- 
ing the next decade? 
That is a question to 
which there are many 
plausible answers, but 
it is safe to say that 
no phase of progress will so chain the at- 
tention of Pacific Coast people as that 
revolution from Eastern tyranny, that vir- 
tual declaration of independence, that for- 
ward movement into an _ undiscovered 
country which is almost upon us. 

The Coast is destined soon to become a 
new and attention-compelling center of 
dramatic life. 

The Coast theatre has progressed in 
tremendous bounds. Benisoned parsimo- 
niously° with only such productions as 
must travel Westward to continue their 
profits, our leading cities have nevertheless 
returned each year enormous gains to the 
New York producer’s coffers. Like the 
dogs under the rich man’s table, we have 
snatched each falling morsel, and that 
with humble gratitude. But the new day 
is dawning. Keen theatrical men feel its 
certain approach, and although they do 
not speak of it voluntarily, they admit it 
as an imminent possibility. 

The theatre-goer, the man who pays 
the amusement freight, has hoped silently 
for such a consummation. And yet, so 
rigorous is the rule of habit, so fast are 
the shackles of other mastership, that few 
people, outside the Western playmakers 
and play-producers, have sensed the im- 
pending revolution. 

Within the next ten years this great 
West, the mightiest and most resourceful 
part of America after all, will be writing a 
great part of its own plays, raising and 
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training its own actors, composing its own 
music, and even sending its productions 
abroad. By that I do not mean that we 
shall have isolated ourselves completely ; 
far from it, but I do insist that we shall 
have achieved our independence, and that 
when we take plays and people from afar, 
we will choose ; we shall not be compelled 
to accept. 

New York is in just that position now. 
Once, while her business was growing and 
her arts were embryotic, nothing was fit 
for refined people to hear or see unless it 
bore the foreign stamp. Now, while she 
makes her own plays, and sends them to 
the four points of the compass, she has 
not ceased to import, to adapt and recon- 
struct the emanations of foreign genius. 

Instantly the question arises, if our 
West is to obtain such liberty, why has not 
the Middle West, far more developed, 
holding far more people, exuding far more 
wealth, why has not this mighty central 
district triumphed before us? 

The national map supplies an immedi- 
ate answer. The Middle West is easily 
accessible to New York and the producing 
centers of the East. Its conditions are 
quite comparable to the Atlantic situa- 
tions. In fact, considering the wonderful 
expansion of American enterprise during 
the past few years, it is itself the East— 
merely in extension. 

But bridgeless distance separates Cali- 
fornia from Illinois, and even as the popu- 
lation of the country increases, the aliena- 
tion becomes more hopeless. It can be 
shown that the thicker the “stands” be- 
come, the more desperate is our situation 
to become, if we of the slope are to depend 
forever upon Broadway for our best stage 
entertainment. To-day it is a somewhat 
hazardous thing for a very large organi- 
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zation to undertake the grand tour from 
Chicago to Los Angeles, to Portland, and 
back again. There is a desert of evapo- 
rated profits to be crossed, and if the books 
do not show a substantial balance at the 
end of the season, it is a long time before 
the star or the “big troupe” will go that 
way again. And the really great successes 
need not come West at all. Such a piece 
goes the round of the East and Middle 
West, and when it is completed, with its 
long stops, it can make the circuit again. 
The worthy offering can play itself com- 
pletely out—and the featured actor, too— 
between Chicago and New York. “Peter 
Pan,” two years old, has just come across 
the Great Divide. Belasco’s now-famous 
“Girl of the Golden West” has not even 
started for the Coast, and kindergarten 
kidlets of to-day were not yet born when 
its first curtain rose. 

This Eastern prosperity, while not 
falsely overestimated by such astute He- 
brew business men as Mare Klaw and Ab- 
raham Erlanger, has bred a flippancy and 
contempt for everything beyond the Mis- 
sissippi in the minds of .practically all 
their underlings. 

A few months ago I remonstrated—in 
a syndicate office—with one of the tail- 
wagging puppies sent West with an in- 
ferior but high-priced edition of George 
Cohan’s foolishness. This It, swelling to 
the full of his bantam height, replied 
medodramatically, “Sir, the ‘West ought 
to,get down on its knees and thank us for 
sending anything. We are not compelled 
to play anything west of the Missouri 
River. We are merely courteous to you. 
We send you all we can afford, and then 
you dare insult us!” Such contemptible 
speeches illustrate only too well the grow- 
ing disdain of the Eastern small fry for 
anybody or anything groveling obscurely 
farther West than the Great Lakes. 

And yet, it is merely a hard business 
proposition that underlies all these patron- 
izing manifestations. ‘The play is not like 
the book. ‘The author, bound up complete 
for a dollar and a half, is purchasable in 
Tacoma just as easily as in Boston. Post- 
age and expressage are reasonable, and 
the summer sands of the Pacific are lit- 
tered with the newest literature of the 
world. But with the acted play—how 
The huge salary list of the 


different ! 
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principals, the fat stipend to “support”— 
and every critical observer must admit 
that the average American actor is paid 
too much—the enormous railroad fares, 
the hotel bills, the taking down and setting 
up of expensive productions, all add to a 
bill that has a cruel total. To-day the 
well-known player who needs_ three 
months’ additional business is forced to 
the Coast. In ten years the surging tide 
of life to our side of the Mississippi will 
have provided him with patrons galore in 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado. 
And he will stop at Denver. Relatively, 
therefore, our situation will not improve. 

The Pacific Coast is peopled from Can- 
ada to Mexico with intelligent and dis- 
criminating men and women, and it is a 
fact recognized by all agents and travel- 
ing managers that theatre patronage here 
is as critical, as discriminating and as ap- 
preciative as that at the rank and file of 
“Broadway productions.” The Slope is 
harder to please than any other provincial 
district of the United States. 

That the seeds of complete Western dra- 
matie independence have already been 
sown, and that they have taken solid root, 
is evidenced by the interesting develop- 
ments of the past three years. The first 
testimony is in the astonishing excellence 
of the peculiarly Western stock company. 
I mean stock as evidenced by the average 
work of George Baker in Portland, Be- 
lasco or Morosco in Los Angeles, and Be- 
lasco in San Francisco. It is an admitted 
fact that these men have furnished the 
finest stock performances in the United 
States for several seasons. To witness the 
best of these presentations, and then to 
go East, even to New York, and attend 
a play by one of the alleged stock com- 
panies there, is to behold a hybrid that is 
a cross between serious farce and comic 
tragedy. These companies, in the cities 
mentioned,. have handled new plays, fre- 
quently on a week’s notice, at “popular” 
prices, and have given productions that 
would put traveling syndicate productions 
of the same into complete dismay. 

It will not be long before the West will 
have its own grand opera. It is the only 


way in which we can ever hope to hear 
masterpieces satisfactorily, for two-day, 
bi-yearly visits of Conried, at the fag end 
of the season, where casts are cut and top- 
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notch prices-charged, with mountings that 
would disgrace a ten-cent theatre, can 
never be a mainstay to real musical art in 
any community. 

An Italian opera company was organ- 
ized in California last year, although some 
of its productions were poor and several 
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achievement, it will at least be the only 
foreign-made aggregation imported + by 
American enterprise outside of the coun- 
try’s biggest city. 

Nat Goodwin, whose beautiful new 
home at Ocean Park, California, is to be 
nis permanent residence, said to me some 


ELSIE JANIS. 


of the singers hopelessly incapable, it was 
the nucleus of better things. To-day, an- 
other company is being formed, directly 
in Milan. It has a roster of several fam- 
ous artists, and will be brought from Italy 
direct to the Pacific Coast. While its at- 
temps may fall short of Metropolitan 








weeks ago: “This Coast is to-day the most 
wonderful part of the United States. It is 
destined to become the resort of the nation 
and its promise in the theatrical line is as 
great as its prospect of material develop- 
ment. That’s why I am here to live. Some 
day I can say proudly to others of my pro- 
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fession : ‘I preceded you all; I saw it first; 
I was the Pacific advance guard!’ ” 
Henry Russell, creator of the San Carlo 
opera, saw the Coast possibilities last sea- 
son, and brought his splendid organization 
here to the biggest business of its whole 
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season, although it traveled from New Or- 
leans to Chicago, and from Los Angeles 
to Boston. A single matinee in San Fran- 
cisco to a gross of $7,000, as against two 
performances in Portland, Me., to a gross 
of $500, speaks in factful figures of the 
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The San 
Carlo company, containing the great tenor 
Canstantino, Mme. Lillian Nordica, Alice 
Neilsen, and numerous other celebrities, 
was very loth to leave the pleasant Pacific 


compurative love of real music. 


breezes. Mr. Lussell said to the writer: 
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“The most wonderful musical develop- 


ment of the coming America, the artistic 
America, will be upon the Pacific Slope. 
There is a spontaneous response from the 
Wiest, a call of kin, as it were, that the «ar- 
tists do not feel elsewhere. 


Believe me, 
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the West is soon to create for herself, some 
of the great singing organizations of the 
world.” 

In the not far distant future I believe 
we will be making our own plays. What 
personal appeal is there in the multitude 
of importations that are flung like a sop to 
our souls from the over- flowing bowl of 


HENRIETTA 


intellect—or stupidity—in the East? 
Here we are, in the country of wide spaces 
and wider thoughts, sitting to namby- 
pamby problems of London or the worn- 
out puerilities of Paris. I do not dis- 
claim that these may have a momentary 
interest; I do not deny that Jones and 
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Pinero and Rostand should be observed if 
we are to regard ourselves as fully culti- 
vated, but I do protest against the placid 
acceptance, in all times and at all places, 
of these alien indigestibles. Progress has 
ever been the watchword of the West, and 
by the dauntless spirits of the pioneers, 
there is Progress on the wind to-day. 


“ALL-OF-A-SUDDEN PEGGY.” 


There is the unrest that precedes an intel- 
lectual revolution. 

The coming Western play will not dea) 
with cowboy hats, six-shooters, lariats and 


had Indians. hat species of frontier 
drama may be relegated to Broadway. For 
us, the real West, “the West which builds 
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railroads in a week or battleships in half 
a year, the West which is hotly fighting a 
foreign invasion, the West whose empire- 
deserts are waking to the touch of life, the 
West where hearts are human, and where 
minds rise to creative originality unham- 
pered by narrowness of bound or the 
stifling confines of formal environment. 
Here is the future battleground of Amer- 
ica. Here will be the struggles of indus- 
trial and intellectual freedom. The future 
political arena is here. The disputes of 
justice will resound in Western halls. The 
rivalry of commerce will rush on Western 
seas and coastwise lands. The nation in 
its playtime will flock to the southern 
shore. 

As for actors, half the big ones in the 
country to-day, who claim native parent- 
age, had their genesis in Sunsetland. 


The era of Western independence will 
only increase the value of importations 
when we want them. To-day the export- 
ing theatrical wholesaler of the East 
knows that his Pacific patrons have no 
other source of call. They must have pro- 
duction, for they are constant theatre 
attendants. If his wares are not accepted 
then they will have no wares of any de- 
scription. 

But when the West says to the East, “I 
am not buying nor begging; I am trading; 
I am as good as you, and you need me as I 
need you”—-then the force of competition 
will double the intrinsic value of the pro- 
duct offered. 

The bright day of our intellectual 
drama is approaching, for more than any 
other locality or even any other country, 
our West is the New World of the play. 








EL CAMINO REAL 
BY 
M. TINGLE 


Full many leagues, in sinuous curves it lies 
’Cross sands where buried rest old memories sweet, 
Of half-forgotten days when sandaled feet 
Trod there on mission brave. The warm light dies 
Amid the tangled weeds from whence arise 
Mute voices vocal with a tale replete 
With life’s primordial forces ere effete 
And more ignoble forms stalked in disguise. 


But whetler by the strand where sea-gulls call; 

Or deep in sunless recess of the wood ; 

(And where, perchance, some prayer-rapt padre stood) ; 
On slopes where vagrant poppies spill their gold; 
Or yet within the desert’s hungry hold, 

The trail of the brown robe lies over all. 
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WHERE THE ORIENT MEETS 
OCCIDENT 


HAL JACKSON 


Early in the roman- 
tic history of Califor- 
nia, even before the 
forefathers of the 
American _ Republic 
were engaged in their 
seemingly hopeless 
struggle for independ- 
ence, a band of de- 
voted padres had es- 
tablished the historic 
Mission San Jose, on 
the bay of San Fran- 
cisco, near the thriv- 
ing city of Newark, 
about half way be- 
tween Oakland and 
San Jose. 

It was the likeliest 
spot upon all that in- 
land waterway, our 
great San Francisco 
harbor, which, with 
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its vast capacity to 
hold the assembled 
fleets of all nations, 
stands out to-day as 
one of the four finest 
harbors of the world, 
and is conspicuous up- 
on the Pacific Coast 
where a steep and 
rocky shore forbids 
shipping to all but a 
few favored localities. 

For generations, the 
Mission San Jose was 
the seat of civilization 
upon the magic Bay 
of San Francisco. The 
Mission was prosper- 
ous. A hundred acol- 
ytes served under the 
sainted padres there. 
Thousands of humble 
Mission Indians culti- 
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PRIVATE RESIDENCE—NEWARK,. 


vated their fat crops or tended the sleek 
herds under the fatherly eyes of the holy 
friars. ‘The land was rich and black as 
Canaan. The climate was mild and 
balmy, but inspiriting. 

For those who later came overland from 
the rich interior valleys of California or 
up through the interior from Los Angeles, 
Mission San Jose was the natural trade 
center. It was the natural shipping point 
of the continental side of San Francisco 
Bay. Here most easily could the produce 
of the interior, the hides of the vast herds 
and all the wealth of a country rich al- 
most beyond the dreams of avarice be 
transferred to ocean-going craft via the 
convenient deep water harbor and natural 
wharfage close to the Mission, known as 
Dumbarton Point. 

With the secularization of the Califor- 
nia Missions whereby their charge was 
takén from the religious orders and placed 
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under the parish priests, the religions that 
had fostered San Jose Mission fell away. 
The Mission San Jose was sold at auction 
in 1846, just as was San Rafael Mission, 
and thus to-day little vestige remains of 
the once prosperous mission, except an old 
adobe now on the grounds of the Domini- 
can Sisters, and the ancient cemetery still 
in use. From 1833 to 1842, Father Gon- 
zales Rubio, who was ecclesiastical admin- 
istrator of California at the time of the 
arrival of the Most Reverend T. S. Ale- 
many, our first bishop, had charge here. 

To-day the wonderful region in which, 
with rare presience, the old Spanish par- 
ties established the first civilization upon 
San Francisco Bay, is developing into the 
industrial center of the bay region. The 











PARK HOTEL, NEWARK. 


same attributes which generations ago ap- 
pealed to the padres to-day appeal to the 
manufacturer, business man, home-seeker 


and investor. The city of Newark, which 
will be the great manufacturing district 
of the entire bay region, is located not 
verv far from the old Mission San Jose, 
and at the approach of the great Dumbar- 
ton cut-off, where both George Gould’s 
trans-continental line, the Western Pacific 
Railway, and also the Southern Pacific 
Railway, wil! cross the lower arm of San 
Francisco bay and so enter the city of 
San Francisco without the long transpor- 
tation by ferry across the bay. 

The city of Newark is becoming to San 
Francisco what Newark, New Jersey, is to 
New York, and, ‘as a matter of fact, was 
actually planned and laid out by Newark, 
N. J., people, many of the streets bearing 
the same name. It possesses a definite 
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and assured industrial and commercial 
future. In the first place, it offers abso- 
lutely the only stretches of available level 
land close to deep water on the entire bay 
region. 

San Francisco proper is now crowded 
for wharfage, and almost every day com- 
plaints may be read in San Francisco 
daily newspapers of the inadequacy of our 
industrial and transportation facilities. 
But Newark, a suburb of the greater San 
Francisco, possesses su.:]; opportunities in 
abundance, and is being directly connected 
by rail with San Franciscv. 

The city of Newark offers the greatest 
opportunities to-day for the advance in 
the price of land of any community about 
the bay. Already it has become an in- 
dustrial town of importance, and people 
are flocking there, despite the fact that no 
special inducements have been used to ad- 
vance its exceptional attractions. 


CALIFORNIA TIMBER CO. 
NEWARK, 


PLANING MILL, 


The climate is very fine, being about 
ten degrees warmer than San Francisco. 
The view of the nearby mountains is su- 
perb. The school facilities are unsur- 
passed. The region round about is fam- 
ous for its fruits and vegetables, and the 
land is high and dry. Every Sunday you 
will see hundreds and hundreds of auto- 
mobiles going through Newark, for the 
roads on the Newark side of the bay are 
as level as billiard tables, and in fact are 
among the best in the State. 

Added to the natural advantages is the 
fact that Newark is the trans-continental 
railroad terminal of the State of Califor- 
nia for the Southern Pacific and _ the 








STREET GRADING OUTFIT IN OPERATION 
AT NEWARK 


Western Pacific railroads. The great 
bridge across the Dumbarton cut-off is a 
Union bridge, and under Act of Congress 
it is open to all railroads, whether steam 
or electric. In the future railroad build- 
ing, therefore, Newark will be favored by 
such other trans-continental lines as will 
seek to enter San Francisco by the short- 
est and easiest route, avoiding tedious and 
expensive water transportation across the 
bay. At Newark these transcontinental 


trains, with their rich freight for all por- 
tions of the Pacific Coast, and for the 
teeming Orient, will be enabled to dis- 
charge their cargoes directly into ocean- 


going craft, and vice versa. Vessels from 
the Orient will find ample dock facilities 
whereby they may be discharged directly 
into waiting freight trains. 

Oriental commerce alone will make of 
Newark a vast metropolis. This claim 
may seem preposterous to those who do 
not realize that the world is growing as 
fast in the Orient as elsewhere. In the 
Orient are fourteen hundred millions of 
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people who are rapidly grasping our new 
scheme of life. The imperial Government 
at Pekin, China, is building two hundred 
million dollars worth of railway. 

In the Philippines, a thousand miles 
of new railway lines are under way. A 
great fleet of American battleships is 
headed toward the Pacific Coast. Our 
commerce is growing by leaps and bounds. 

With the exception of Seattle, Newark 
is the only city on the Pacific Coast offer- 
ing to Oriental commerce ample shipping 
facilities, deep water and the stimulus of 
two competing railways. But while in 
many places factory land is held at fabu- 
lous prices, yet in Newark there is an 
abundance of suitable land that may be 
had at most moderate and _ reasonable 
rates. 

Senator Fair, one of California’s most 
famous statesmen, was among the first 
to appreciate the magnificent industrial 
possibilities of Newark. More than 
thirty years ago he dreamed of making 
Newark the terminus of a trans-conti- 
nental route. With this idea, he mapped 
out the future industrial center and se- 
cured control of 4,000 acres of land. He 
built the Dumbarton ferries, and the Nar- 
row Gauge railroad to Newark, making it 
the terminus. However, the city of Oak- 
land refused Senator Fair the privilege 
of running railroad tracks on its streets, 
and the dreams of the trans-continental 
route vanished when Senator Fair, dis- 
couraged, sold out to the Southern Pacific. 

For thirty years the thousands of acres 
of land in and about Newark have been 
tied up in the Fair estate, and consequent- 
ly not open to the public; now, however, 
the well-known Pacific Land and Invest- 
ment Company, which was organized in 
May, 1876, and in which some of the 
wealthiest men of the Pacific Slope are 
stock-holders, has been re-organized and is 
offering a portion of this Jand for sale. 

A wonderful :w ers has come over the 
entire district since the beginning of the 
large operations of the Pacific Land and 
Investment Company, the Western Pacific 
Railway and the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. Houses and factories are spring- 
ing up as in a night. Niles, Haywards, 


Alvarado, Dumbarton Point, Pleasanton. 


and other communities are stirring with 
the touch of progress and adding hun- 
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population. 
Newark, 
lines of 


dreds each month to their 
These cities are all feeders to 
through which three distinct 
railroads are passing. 

Among the present factories of Newark 
are the James Graham Stove Foundry, 
which each day turns out completed sixty 
famous Wedgewood stoves, and is he 
largest of its kind in the State. The Mid- 
dleton Foundry, which turns plumbers’ 
supplies, the California Timber Company 
and many others. 

Newark presents especial advantages to 
homeseekers. It is only twenty-nine miles 
from San Francisco with six trains daily 
and more coming. It offers low taxes and 
insurance rates, while the climate is much 
healthier than San Francisco, and by rea- 
son of the great cut-off it is close to the 
great Stanford University, should parents 
desire to send their children there after 
graduating from the local high school: 
The church edifices at Newark are es- 
pecially fine, and the people are more ac- 
tive in church than most fast-growing 
towns. At the present time, town lots, 
villa lots and business Jots can be bought 
as low as two hundred and seventy-five 
dollars for fifty feet. 

The Pacific Land Investment Company 
is building for the future. The company 
has been interested in Newark for- thirty 
years, and expects to be interested for a 
generation more. For this reason the 
Pacific Land Investment Company is anx- 
ious to secure desirable and progressive 
settlers who, by their industry, will be en- 
abled to share in the great prosperity of 
Newark. Wherefore, the company offers 
terms that are difficult to be resisted by 
any one who is visiting Newark. Land is 
sold without interest and taxes, or ten per 
cent cash. with the balance in payments 
of five per cent per month. The lots, too, 
are three or four times the size of the 
average city lots. 

Newark, by reason of its situation, is 
certain to be the great industrial and 
manufacturing center of the entire bay re- 
gion. We ask our readers to glance at the 
map, which will certainly confirm their 
high opinion as to the economic advan- 
tages of Newark. 

The city is favored not only by reason 
of its natural advantages, but by millions 
of wealth that will be deposited in the 
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GRAHAM STOVE FOUNDRY—NEWARK. EMPLOYING ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE MEN. 
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trans-shipment of a vast overland com- 
merce to the ships of the world. The fu- 
ture of Newark is absolutely assured. 

There is a great opportunity for retail 
stores of all kinds to supply the needs of 
the increasing population. To the manu- 
facturer, on the other hand, Newark offers 
cheap factory sites, a plentitude of elec- 
tric power and an abundance of raw ma- 
terial, together with the best system of 
land and water transportation on _ the 
Pacific Slope. 

Last, but not least, it must be borne in 
mind that these great systems that come 
to deep water at Newark are competing 
systems, and that water transportation has 
always been, and always will be, the re- 
ducer of freight rates. The vast wealth of 
the rich back country, with its millions of 
acres of fertile farm, vast timber and rich 
mineral lands to be opened up by the 
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Western Pacific, will naturally flow into 
Newark, for here the line first meets deep 
water transportation. Round about New- 
ark is the richest dairying, fruit and grain 
country in California. 

Not long ago, a writer on the staff of 
the Overland Monthly was talking. with 
Mr. Charles Schlessinger, of 779 Market 
street. San Francisco, President of the 
Pacific Land and Investment Company, 
relative to the future development of 
Newark. 

“T think Newark will be the big manu- 
facturing town of the Pacific Coast. Could 
the old padres who first selected this re- 
gion, not only as the most convenient, but 
as the most attractive when they first 
came to San Francisco Bay, come here to- 
day, or in, say, a year from now, they 
would witness a civilization that would 
excel their greatest anticipations.” 

















SEVEN CENTURY PLANTS IN BLOOM AT NEWARK 
IN FRONT OF PARK HOTEL. 
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WAKES 


UP 


BY 


WASHINGTON DAVIS 


my] FTER sixty-one years of 

/ peaceful slumber, the 
first capital of the 
great State of Califor- 
nia has aroused her- 
self. 

Forty years of this 
time she has_ been 
in the wilderness age of dreams, while per- 
sistent, honest, old David Jacks had a 
harbed-wire fence around the best part of 
her domain in the shape of a long suit 
against the United States Government to 
clear a Mexican title. Finally winning 
this historic legal contest about a year ago, 
the Honorable David Jacks agreed to let 
enterprising men survey, split up and 
mark off habitable parts of the surround- 
ing real estate, so that live people can 
now come in, build modern homes and 
modern business houses, new public tem- 
ples of commerce, education and religion, 
thereby making a delightful and beautiful 
city of the Bride of the Bay. 

Glance a moment at the names of the 
men under whose administration the City 
of Monterey has caught the spirit of live- 
ly but solid progress, and who are working 
the transformation scene from that of a 
country town into a great city. They are 
as follows: Mayor, William Jacks; trus- 
tees. Harry J. Schaufele, Charles G. 
White, M. B. Steadman, A. G. Metz; City 
Clerk, W. E. Parker; Treasurer, L. A. 
Schaufele; City Attorney, R. H. Willey; 
Marshal, Frank Machado; Engineer, W. 
D. Severance. 

Undoubtedly, the irresistible forces of 
railroad building has much to do with the 
present growth of Monterey; and this as- 
pect, this unseen tide, this undercurrent, 
is now stirring men’s brains as well as 
their bank accounts. 

No sane man needs two or three pairs of 
spectacles to see that Monterey and the 





bay is the natural outlet for the immense 
variety and quantity of products of the 
Southern Santa Clara Valley, the Salinas 
Valley and the San Joaquin Valley; and 
Nature’s magnets and attractions cannot 
be denied. 

Monterey is now the cheese, as with the 
old fable of the two quarreling cats, with 
a monkey for the judge—worth repeating 
here. Said the monkey, after watching 
the quarrel for some time: “Since you 
cannot agree, I’ll eat the whole thing my- 
self,” and he crammed the cheese into his 
mouth. ‘“‘Hold, hald!” cried the cats. 
“Give each of us a share and we will be 
content.” 

In the case of Monterey, there are more 
than two cats. The Southern Pacific has 
been at. the cheese for some time. Any 
one who does not know the character, re- 
sources and standing of this company of 
heroic gentlemen had better move forward 
from the oblivion of the Dark Ages of 
California railroad building into the in- 
telligence of modern civilization. 

The San Joaquin and the Ocean Shore 
routes are also at the cheese, under what- 
ever auspices, and it must be noted that 
one large real estate.and railroad syndi- 
cate of San Francisco has done two or 
three things during the past summer. This 
syndicate has put together the largest sub- 
divided business and home real estate 
tracts bordering on Monterey Bay, has 
taken under its wing some coal and min- 
eral fields, both in Monterey and also in 
Fresno Counties, and is now actively en- 
gaged in preliminary work of connecting 
these necessary supports of successful rail- 
road operation by electric street and sub- 
urban and longer steam lines. 

Some real progress and good work that 
has been done shows in the old Monterey, 
Fresno and Eastern. It has been enliv- 
ened, is now still alive, and with the feed 
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that has been given to it this summer, will 
be as hard to kill as any other creature 
with nine lives. It also has some claws on 
the cheese. Its assets, casually stated, in- 
clude the property of the Watsonville 
Transportation Co., six miles of electric 
railway, with adjoining land; valuable 
franchises at Monterey and Hollister, with 
rights of way, surveys, maps and prelimi- 
nary work already done. 

That it will be built and in successful 
operation at no distant date, either on its 
own account or with the aid of some 
others, is a foregone conclusion. The rail- 
road bears, as the first word of its cog- 
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nomen, the name of Monterey—this fam- 
ous old, but re-invigorated and waked-up 
city—so a sentence about the present 
management of this railroad and the capi- 
tal behind it is appropriate. 

Representing constructive and operat. 
ing resources, which have built and are 
running other railroads, are a number of 
well-known gentlemen of experience and 
ability. 

Conclusively, with the Southern Pacific 
and the iesser lines, with the real estate 
men—all of these forces now very active 
about the Bay—Monterey has truly waked 


up. 


STRIKING OIL IN MONTEREY 


BY 


WASHINGTON DAVIS 


ILLUSTRATED WITH DIAGRAMS. 


HEY WERE not boring 
§ «for oil, but wanted 
water and were deter- 
mined to get it, even 
though they had to 
bore half way through 
the earth; yet the oil 
would seep in through 
the crevices and sand and spoil the aqua 
pura, from which the gas bubbles would 
keep on coming out, making the liquid 
unfit. for household purposes, and a 
bucketful of this “troubled water,” stand- 
ing over night, would have a thin surface 
of oil on it in the morning. 

Some feet deeper, the oil seepage 
amounted to about two barrels per day, 
but the Montereyans wanted good, clear, 
sparkling water, so the oil strata was 
cased out, and the boring went on until 
the diggers found what they were after, 
well knvwing that these famous old hills 
about Monterey Bay conceal all kinds of 
nature’s treasures, to be had for the dig- 
ging. ‘They got fine water after going 
through the oil strata. 

The well where this happened is orly 
two and three-quarters miles froin the eld 
custom house where Commodore = Sloat 
raised the American flag in 1846 and 
took California away from Mexico. Other 
wells are being sunk. 





Interesting, indeed, have these dull old 
rocks, hills and vales become all of a sud- 
den, now that they touch and fatten up 
men’s pocket-books. Let us bore down 
two or three hundred feet and see what 
is under us—this time for oil, not water, 
first looking at the relief map of Califor- 
nia, and comparing this locality with that 
of other oil fields in the State now yield- 
ing unlimited quantities. 

As will be seen from the relief map, the 
topography and the geological formation 
about Coalinga are similar to the area 
closely surrounding Monterey City. The 
strata on this side of the range is almust 
identically the same. From Coalinga a 
pipe line 111.10 miles long now carries 
oil night and day to a wharf on Monterey 
Bay. Near the source of this pipe line 
are various mineral springs; within onc- 
half mile of Monterey Bay are th: same 
kind of springs, at various places are ihe 
same oil-bearing strata, aud a few liun- 
dred feet out from the beach, just 1 few 
fathoms down from the surface of ihe 
water, are croppings of a ledge of aapaal- 
tum and kindred substances, pieces of 
which are occasionally washed out up»n 
Monterey Beach. 

Under the direction of Dr. John C 
Branner, Professor of Geology at Stan- 
ford University, the experimentalists of 
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the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
while investigating irrigation matteis in 
California, made a report (Bulletin 100, 
pp. 208 et seq) on the various formations 
of Monterey County, from which I take a 
brief extract only to illustrate and de- 
termine the character of the earth through 
which the new wells near Monterey City 
are now being bored. 

The best authority known at present is 
this report, which says: 

“At Barrett’s oil well, in the southwest 
quarter sec. 31, T. 22 S., R. 14 E. (Mon- 
terey County), a large quantity of water 
was encountered in a bed of granitic sand 
at a depth of about 300 feet below the 


surface. (See Figure 7 .) 

“«* * * The distinguishing features 
of this terrace formation are the rather 
flat-topped hills (nearly all of which are 
in the same general plane), the large 
quantity of shale pebbles in the gravel 
beds, and the capping of rather loose 
sandstone containing enough lime to 
whiten it. These overlying limy sand 
beds occur at nearly all the places where 
the terrace formation was observed. 

“On the western side of Salinas Valley 
from the south boundary of Monterey 
County to near Paraiso Springs, the rock 
in place is shalé. * * * 

“Tn a cut on the Southern Pacific Rail- 






























































Fig. 5.—Conventional signs used in illustrating report on Salinas river. 


road about two miles northwest of Brad- 
ley, there is a good exposure of some cf 
the beds of the terrace in an anticline.” 
(See Fig. 8.) 

Now, this identical formation is found 
in the crescent basin around Monterey 
City. 
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Fig. 7.—Sand and shale beds passed through by 
Barrett's oil well in southwest qu arter section 
31, T. 22 S., R. 14 E. 

One well that was put down over 200° 
feet for water went thrqugh the follow- 
ing strata: 

First 60 feet, sandstone; next 40 feet 
brown oil sand; next 30 feet mixed ser- 
pentine sandstone, and apparently beach 
sand; next 10 feet gray fossil sand stone 
and shale; next 46 feet mixed sandstone 
and shale, with fossils all the way down. 
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Fig. 8.—Northern slope of anticline cut by railroad two miles northwest of Bradley. 






At the bottom of this well the sanc was 
getting oily again, and the strata getting 
so soft that the well was cemented to pre- 
vent the oil seepage into the water. This 
was at a depth of 256 feet. 

Another well only 72 feet deep shows 
about 35 feet of bituminous shale so oily 
that it will burn. The gas arising from 
the water in this well and seven other 
wells in this immediate vicinity, together 
with the impregnation of oil, make the 
water unfit for household purposes. 

All of these wells are within three miles 
of the old Customs House and about one 
mile east and southeast of the Del Monte 
Hotel. 

The depression and level lands and hills 
in this locality are known as Vista Del 
Rey and Del Monte Heights. 

These low, flat-topped hills surround- 
ing and adjacent to the depression, are 
identical with the formation described in 
Sulletin No. 100 of the U. S. Government 
report on Monterey County, and _ the 
strata beneath for a depth of at least 256 
feet is the same. 

A number of Monterey’s leading busi- 
ness men are combining to develop the oil 
industry around the bay, where the mag- 
nificent shipping facilities challenge com- 
petition from any part of the world. 





The 
thin seam of lignite has gypsum mixed with it. The fossils are limpets, turritellas, and various 
clam and oyster shells. 
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PEARS’ SOAP 


'An Indian crystal gazer or any close observer will tell 
“you that the secret of a clear, healthy skin is in a con- 
stant use of Pears’ Soap—also that Pears’ will show you 
how good a complexion nature intended you to have. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 
“6 All rights secured.” 
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FRED'K B. VOLZ MRS. HELEN FREESE 


Volz & Freese 


Importers of works of art, 


Present some odd, quaint and 
beautiful things from the art 
centers of the world: Original 
Oil Paintings, Ivory, Miniature 
C.rved Ivory, Art Furniture, 
ae gl Bric-a-Brac, Curios, Bronzes, 
rar Ge 4 Statuary, Old Capo Di Monte, 
Antique Rouen, Chelsea, 
T he Holes in Your Clothes ee eee saw: Oe 
sre EATEN IN ot RUBBED OUT jn the wash prices that are attractive. 
Easy Washing Soaps EAT the clothes 
Safe Soaps require RL se ING and rubbing means HOLES 
YOESN'T eat clothes An exceptional opportunity for wedding presents 


Pearline Stee ioct eon 
947-949 Van Ness Avenue 


‘Costly Silks and Laces | Tagore 2917 FRANKLIN 


‘GO ODFORM EQUIPMENTS.) 


am =1@)0h-) wat) HANGER 


COAT ) HANGER 
TROUSERS | HANGER 


Ue NO. 21-35 
NO. 32—25¢ NO. 41-35c 


“THE apparel oft’ proclaims the man,’’ | 
and Man embraces Woman. So keep | 
apparel right when not in wear. The Goop- | 
FORM plan saves life of clothes and the expense | 
and shine of the pressing iron. Known and 
appreciated by millions. Get the article possess- 
i ing the real merit. Insist on Gooprorm and | 
avoid disappointment. 
Goodform Set for Men Goodform Set for Women | 


$4.50 Delivered. $3.00 Delivered 
6 Coat Hars., No. 21, adjustable 6 Coat Hgrs., No. 21, adjustable | 
6Trs. Hers., No. 41, cloth lined 6 Skirt Hangers, adjustable 
1 each Shelf Bar and Door Loop 1 each Shelf Bar and Door Loop 
1 Shoe Rail, No. 27 1 Shoe Rail, No. 27 
Each set delivered in Separate Box, Safely Packed. | 
Note above illustration and price of samples by mail. Loop } 
or Bar sample l5c each, prepaid. Sold by merchants } 
everywhere or delivered for the price. Booklet FREE. 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY 





28115 Franklin Street - Chicago, Illinois 
Seal 
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Chops 


Steaks and Salads 


are some of the dishes the enjoy- 


ment of which can be very greatly 


increased by the use of 


Lea & Perrins Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Just a little on Cheese is delicious. 


It adds zest to Welsh Rarebit, 


Macaroni with Cheese, Cheese Toast and all Chafing Dish Cooking. 


Beware of Imitations. 


John Duncan's Sons; Agents, New York 





IN THE 


‘Practical Health,” by Leander Ed- 
mund Whipple, is a book which delves 
deep into the philosophy of sickness, and 
traces the relation between physical ail- 
ments and the strength and weakness of 
the human mind. ‘The theory that the 
attitude and power of the intellect is re- 
sponsible for much evil and disease in 
the world is the theory of Christian Sci- 
ence to a large extent. That there is 
much in this theory has never been doubt- 
ed, and the present volume, in its treat- 
ment of the subject, keeps well within the 
range of probability. An excellent study 
of the influence of mind over matter, and 
the uses to which it may be put. 

The Metaphysical Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City. 

* * * 


So many worthless histories of the 
United States have been written, that the 
latest volume, “American History,” by 


REALM OF BOOKLAND 


Roscoe Lewis Ashley, of Pasadena, will. 
stand out as a good apple among a score 
of poor ones. The development of the 
nation is the topic upon which the author 
has laid the greatest stress, bringing’ the 
history down to date. This book will be 
recognized as a sufficient text for pre- 
paratory school studies. 

‘ The Macmillan Company, New York 

ity. 


x“ * * 


Volume I of the annual reports of the 
Department of the Interior, is at hand, 
giving the report of the Commissioner of 
Education. The volume contains much 
valuable data on the educational methods 
and institutions of this country and the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, France and 
other countries. 

Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Hartshorn Shade Rollers 


Bear the script name of Stewart 


Roll Hartshorn on label. 
Wood veticd Get “Improved,” no tacks required. Tia Rollers 

















trouble. A mild and pleasant remedy for both children and 
adults. The genuine has been in use since 1772, and the bottle 





IS AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY is sened with the old- ~~ 4 — {~~ evenue’'stamp, 

MA FULL EAS while the wrapper is sealed by a white in which the nam | 
GAZINE OF ID. of Schieffelin & Co. (agents for the U.S.) guarantees the efficacy 
Decorating and Furnishing the of this superior remedy. Ask your druggist for the genuine. 





Home correctly and tastefully is as 


necessary as dressing fashionably . > 
and becomingly Are you going to St. Louis! 
10 cents, postpaid $1.00a year The HOTEL HAMILTON is a delightful place in the Best Resi- 


Catalog of Books on Decoration Free dent ~~ i ae p > amy bag smoke; —— ~ 
access. Transien : ‘o $3 per . European . Specia’!, 
Clifford & Lawton, 19 Union Sq., New vn Rates by the week. Write for Booklet. Address: W. F. WILLIAM. 
q SON, Manager: 




















| Mustrated calehgne 6 on applcton. Office and Factory 1808 
133 Spear Street, San Francisco. Market St, San Francisco. Branch, 837 $ Spring St., Los Angeles 
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For Breakfast 


— Germea 


The Pacific Coast Cereal 


THE JOHNSON-LOCKE MERCANTILE CO., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO 








| t H i Henry’ sCalcined Magnesia | i 
prevents and coligves ne stomach, assists digestion, overcomes? 
f] Arlo eCOla lon constipation, and benefits every form of stomach and bowel 
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Like a Whirlwind!! 


The NEW Low Cost 


PRUDENTIAL 


Policy Has Rushed Into Public Favor 
Every Rate, Value and Feature in the Policy ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


SEE WHAT OUR FIELD MANAGERS SAY. THEY KNOW. THEY MEET THE PUBLIC FACE 
TO FACE, AND ARE EXPERTS IN THE STUDY AND SALE OF LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS 


** Superior in Every Point to any Policy Issued.”’ —C. B. Knight, Pittsburg, Pa. 
** Policies Easy to Sell, People Want them.”’ —C. M. Adams, Macon, Ga. 


** There Has Never Been Offered to the Public a Policy that so fully and 
Perfectly meets the Rights and needs of the Insured.’"’ _ 


‘* The Finest that Has Ever Been Offered the Public."’ 
** Policy Most Attractive Ever issued by the Company.”’ —H. A. Austin, Kansas City, Mo. 
**Rates Are O. K. Selling Qualities Good.”’ —F. M. Mathena, Portland, Ore. 
** Legitimate Life Insurance at Low Cost."’ —F. C. Mann, Boston, Mass. 

‘*It Certainly is the Best on the Market."’ —C. W. Noble, Terre Haute, Ind. 


‘Better than any Contract of Life Insurance issued by Any Compan 
Doing a Life Insurance Business in this Country. The intention of this 
Company is to do the Very Best it Possibly Can for its Policyholders.’’—C. RF. Showalter, Milwaukee, Wis. 


** Agents of Other Companies Congratulate Us."’ —H. R. Gould, Omaha, Neb. 
** Policy is a Winner--A Crackerjack."’ —0O. O. Orr, Denver, Colo. 


‘*Certainly the Best of Anything that is on the Market today in Life P E 
Insurance. There are no Corupetitors.’’ —A.X. Schmitt, Chicago, fil. 


** New Policy Defies Competition. Liberal to the Insured, and Cheap.""  —Velles Co., Los Angeles, Cal, 
** Selling Qualities Good.”’ —R. S. Boyns, San Francisco, Cai. 


‘“‘New Low Rate Policy Appeals to Insurers, a model of Protection 
and Investment.”’ —C. M. Clapp, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘*In Competition with Fraternal Insurance it will be Easier-to Sell and 
Easier to Hold.’’ —/j. M. Mackintosh, Cleveland O. 


** Outclasses any and All Kinds of Dividend Insurance."’ —/J. E. Smith, Chicago, [ll. 
**New Policy Just What the People Have Been Looking for, with its low 
Rates and High Guarantees. Should Sell on Sight. —0O. E. Fell, Seattle, Wash. 


Hundreds of other Managers, without a dissenting voice, characterize this as 


The Greatest Advance in Life Insurance in Recent Years 


TI THIS IS THE LIFE INSUR- 
= (’ ANCE POLICY YOU WANT. 
ot be Nothing like it offered before. 
$ ~ Send in your age, and we will 
Ce. } . give you rates. Address Dept. 2] 
Ef * 
| HAS THE 
j STRENGTH OF 


Insurance Co. of America 





Perry & Cummings, Newark, N. J. 
—Z. T. Miller, New York, N.Y. 














GIBRALTAR 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office : 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 





























Put Your Money ina New York 
Enterprise 


Particularly, if you can get it in one that is-a money-maker and has stood 
all tests for 25 YEARS MAKING a PROFIT each year. 

$9.50 will start you, giving you a $10 interest with a personal guarantee “by 
the Treasurer of the Company,” for 614 per cent on your money. 

$95 will give you 10 shares of stock (the par value of which is $100), or you 
may secure as many shares as you desire by paying one-tenth of the amount 
down, one-tenth more each month thereafter, until paid for, ‘eside getting all divi- 
dends paid on your stock during that time. 


Just a Moment Now 


While I tell you something of this company whose stock I am offering, and 
which you should buy if you want a safe, sound and money-making investment, 
one that will permit you to sleep well, and makes money for you while yow sleep. 


History of the Business 


Mr. John F. Douthitt, “whose name this company bears,” established this busi- 
ness 25 years ago, has made money every year since, last year cleared over $50,000. 
All these years the business has been located on the wealthiest street, in the greatest 
city in the world, 273 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

The John F. Douthitt Co. deals in hand-painted tapestries, upholsteries, draper- 
+ ies, oil paintings, water colors, brass goods and antiques of all kinds; besides all 
this, the company does a large decorating business. Mr. Douthitt has decorated 
some of the finest homes, hotels, theatres, State capitols and court houses in all 
parts of the United States. 

The company is headquarters for and earries the largest stock of HAND 
PAINTED SILK TAPESTRIES IN THE WORLD. 

The continual growth of this enterprise made it too large for a one man business, 
thereby necessitating making it a corporation, which was affected last November 
when the John F. Douthitt Co. took over this excellent business, with a house 
packed full of goods amounting to over $200,000 AND NOT ONE CENT OF IN- 
DEBTEDNESS. Can one ask for anything better? 

There is a limited amount of this stock for sale, but only a part of that will 
be sold at $9.50, and the only notice of advance in price will be when printed on 
the coupon below. 

In filling out the coupon, write plainly the name to whom the certificate is for, 
but send in quickly before the advance in price. 

There is a good position here for several men in the different lines. 

Make all checks and orders to G. M. WHEELER, Treasurer. 





JOHN F. DOUTHITT CO. 273 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


FORMED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF MAINE 


Capital stock, (full paid and non-assessable) 5300,000. 
Par value of shares, 510 each, now selling at $9.50 per share. 


Enclosed find 5——_______'n payment for. shares of the Jno. F. Douthitt Co. Issue 
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a 2, 
Continental Building and Loan 
Association 


| ot California 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


$15,000,000 
3,000,000 
- 450,000 

200,000 


Paid-in Capital . . .. . 
Profit and Reserve Fund . 
Monthly Income, over .. . 


ITS PURPOSE IS) 


To help its members to build homes, also to 
make loans on improved property”, the mem- 
bers giving first liens on real estate as 
security. To help its stock holders to earn 
from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their 
stock, and to allow them to open deposit 
accounts bearing interest at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum. 


Church near Market Street, 
San Francisco. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
OR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or Magical Beautifier 


Pimples, 
les, Moth Patches.” 
and Skin Dis- 
eases and every 
blemish on 
beauty, and de- 
fg fies detection. It 
™ has the 


Removes Tan, 
5 Rash, 


less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made, 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 

L. A. 


“As you ladies will use them, 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all 
yy ge yp 
‘or ° an ‘ancy Goods 
Dealers in the United States, Canada Sed Eu- 
rope. 
Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


An ideal antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves 
skin irritation, cures sunburn and renders an 
excellent complexion. 

Price, 26 cents per box by mail. 

GOURAUD’S OUDRE SUBTILE removes 
su rates oh halr a pndury to the skin. 

tle 
FERD T. HOPRING, Pro Pr, 37 Great Jones St. 
New York. 




















“Wags: The Philosophy of a Peaceful 
Pup,” is a little volume, beautifully il- 
luminated, by John Taylor. The book is 
in verse, of which the following is a typi- 
cal stanza : 


“When your atmosphere is blue, 
Whea your laundry bill is due, 
When everything and every one is vile; 
When you spurn your daily hash, 
And your prospects go to smash, 
Then it’s time for you to open up a 
smile.” 


Just an entertaining little book, not 
over-clever, not over-brilliant, but con- 
taining a half hour’s fun. 

Morgan Shepard Co., San Francisco. 


* * * 


Mr. Galen Clark, discoverer of the Mari- 
posa grove of big trees, and for years 
closely connected with the work of pre- 
serving our Western forests, has written 
an entertaining and valuable work in the 
“Big Trees of California.” This little 


book, while only 104 pages, contains 
much valuable information as to the ori- 
gin, age, habits and characteristics of our 
giant sequoias. There are in all twenty 
photographic reproductions of the most 
famous big trees. A most valuable au- 
thority on one of California’s most fam- 
ous features. 

Reflex Publishing Co., Redondo, Cal. 

* * * 

Wellcome’s Exposure Record is a book 
of some two hundred and sixty pages, 
memorandum size, gilt edge and lettering, 
cloth bound with flap fastener and pencil. 
A book that is found in the pockets of a 
good proportion of our friends who follow 
photography in England. Several pages 
are given to an explanation of the princi- 
ples which underlie correct exposure, table 
for focusing by scale, developing factors, 
formulae and the like, ruled pages for re- 
cording exposures and a most convenient 
exposure disc on the last inside cover. If 
your dealer cannot show you one, send 
fifty cents to Burroughs Wellcome & Co., 
45 Lafayette street, New York. 














For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES 





Birmingham, Ala. Dwight Ill. Portland, Me. Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 

Hot Springs, Ark. Marion, Ind. Grand Rapids, Mich. White Plains, N. Y. 4246 FifthAve. 

San Francisco, Cal. lainfield, Ind. 365 S. College Ave. Fargo, N. D. Providence R. I. 

aay Sco Des Moines Ia. Omaha, Neb. Philadelphia, Pa. a, We 

be hang 9 ol Crab Orchard,Ky. Cor. Cass and 25th St, 812 N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Maniteba 
211 N. Capitol St. Lexington, Mass. North Conway, N. H. Harrisburg, Pa. London, England 








MAIL ORDER MEN AND PUBLISHERS 
DUUBLE your returns with the Money Mailer. 
Brings cash with the order. The best advertising 
novelty on the market. 1 doz. samples 10 cents 
postpaid. 

Paper folding Boxes and Waterproof Signs a 
specialty Write us for prices. 


R. LINDLEY PAPER BOX CO. LOUISVILLE, KY. 











GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER 
An ideal, antiseptic toilet powder for infants 





and adults. Equisitely perfumed. Cures skin 

troubles and keeps the complexion in, en excel- 968 Broadway, Oakland 

lent condition. Mailed on receipt of 25 cents lousehold goods shipped fr t South at 

per box. F. T. HOPKINS, proprietor. H hold shi peep Senta ts and . 
37 Great Jones St., New York City. San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles 











JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 





atta: PINE BEACH HOTEL 


On the waters of the historic Hampton Roads. Adjoining the Exposition Grounds and entrance. 


PINE BEACH, VA. 


No shelJ--but an up-to-date resort, and prepared to accommodate first-class patronage almost without limit throughout the 
Exposition season. 


STEAM HEAT ELECTRIC LIGHTS 








r re Jj f GM, ~ a —= y add? 
EVERY ROOM AN Be gk tiwm BATHING, FISHING, 
OUTSIDE ONE . = 
ORCHESTRA, TENNIS 


COOL IN SUMMER AND _ 
WARM IN WINTER POOL, BILLIARDS 












American and Eurepean Plan. Ten acres of lawn. 2500 feet of board walk, along water. The Atlantic Ocean affords the 





guests bere the most healthful combination known to science. S and railroads to Norfolk, Va. Thirty minutes by trolley 
or boats, 

DAVID LAUBER 
Send for Booklet. Also Manager TAMPA BAY HOTEL Pine Beach, Va. 











BEST PLACE TO STOP WHILEAT EXPOSITION 
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BANK BY MAIL 


This strong bank with assets of over 
TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS 
solicits your account. We pay 4 per 
cent on Savings .Deposits. Send for 
our booklet “P” “Banking by Mail”-- 
it will interest you and show you how 
to make more money. 


California Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company 


California and Montgomery Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, California 











THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SCCIETY 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 
Cal. 


San Francisco, 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus.$2,603,755. 68 
Capital actually paid up in cash. 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, June 29, 1907 .........é 38, 156, 931.28 


OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First 
Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice- 
President, Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. 
Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William Herr- 
mann; Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant 
Secretary, A. H. Muller; Goodfellow & Eells, 
General Attorneys. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, 
Daniel Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, 
I. N. Walter, J. W. Van Bergen, F. Till- 
amy Jr., E. T. Kruse and W. S. Goodfel- 
ow. : 

















Te cdaaaiawwwt 


For Old kaa 


In the evening of life, when age is full of 
beauty, precaution should be taken tokeep 
the forces of life at their best. Without the 
vigor and active recuperative powers 
of youth, we must ward: of those little ail- 
ments that with impaired age are often 
forerunners of serious sickness, Nature to 
an extent should be aided and the system 
fortified by a nourishment that will en- 
rich the blood, strengthen the nerves and 
revitalize the entire body. These properties 
are all found in 


Te Best Tonic 


Glowing and sparkling with vitality, it is 
the staunch vigor of barley malt and hops, 
rich in the tissue building qualities of the for- 
mer and the splendid tonic properties of the 
latter. This highly nutritious liquid food, in 
its palatable and predigested form, is wel- 
comed and retained by the weakest stomach, 
being easily assimilated by the blood, and 
carries in it those properties that revitalize 
and rebuild the muscles and nerve tissues. 


Pabst Extract 
the Best Tonic 


strengthens the weak, builds up the run 
down, cheers the depressed. It will nourish 
your nerves, enrich your blood and invigor- 
ate your muscles. It gives sleep to the 
sleepless, relieves the dyspeptic and is a 
boon to nursing mothers. 
“or sale at all Leading Druggists 
Insist upon the Origina 
Guaranteed under the Motions B Food Law 
U erial No. 1 
Free Picture ne Book 
Send us your name .. a onl for our interesting 
booklet and “Baby's First enture, a beautiful 
picture of baby life. Bott TREE Address 


Pabst Extract Dept. 36 Milwaukee, Wis, 
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YOUR 


WINTER TRIP 


made comfortable 
by the 


SUNSET ROUTE 


Traverses the sunny south between San Francisco and 
New Orleans. 


of 


Vestibuled Drawing Room sleeping cars. Dining service 
the best. Parlor observation car. Library. Cafe. La- 
dies’ lounging room. 


FF 


Personally conducted family excursion parties between 
California and New Orleans, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and Washington every week. 


ELF 


Connections made at New Orleans with New Orleans- 
New York Steamship Co.’s steamers for New York. 
Your choice ofan all rail or sea voyage 


Southern Pacific 


TICKET OFFICES 
884 Market Street 14th and Franklin Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. Oakland, Cal. 
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Schools and Colleges 


Irving Institute and California Conservatory of Music 
2126-2128 California Street, San Francisco 

Stade Reade Acasadte Us 

lusic, d Elocution. ited by Univer- 

sities, The new Mey ELLA M PINREIAM, Principal 

California Conservatory of Music. Send for 

Catalogue. 
HERMANN GENSS, Director. 


THE HAMLIN SCHOOL AND VAN WESS SEMINARY 
2230 Pacific Ave. 


For particulars address 
eMISS SARAH D. HAMLIN 
2230 Pacific «Avenue, 
San Francisco Telephone West 546 
The Fall term will open August 12, 1907 


What School? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning all 
schools and colleges furnished without charge. State 
kind of school, address: 
American School and College Agency 
384, 41 Park Rew, New York, er 384, 315 Dearbern St., Chicage 


20,000 BOOKS ficient Prices ctlog ‘FREE. St 


Paul Book & Stationery Co., 33 Sixth St., St. Paul, Minn. 
































Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, 
Rosewood or Transparent 


FOR OLD OR NEW FLOORS, FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 
Wears like cement—Dries over night with Bril- 
liant Gloss. Contains no Japan or Shellac. Write 
at once for Free Booklet, Color Card and List of 
Dealers. TRIAL CAN FREE (send 10c. to pay 
postage). Enough for a Chair, Table or Kitchen 
Cabinet. Address: “FLOOR-SHINEB” CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Sold by Hale Bros., Agents, San Francisco, 
and - Hamburger Sons, Los Angeles. 
If you are a dealer write for the Agency. 








about the wonderful 
MARVEL Whirling Spray 
Te a al oak 
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Smallest 
Watch 
Made 
in 
America 


Anew Elgin Watch 
perfectly adapted to 


the watch needs of 
womankind yet meeting 
the same nigid require- 
ments that have made 
the Elgin the standard 
watch for mankind. 


Illustration actual size of watch. 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed, all 


jewelers have them—Send for 
a story of the time of day. 


“The Watch” 


Elgin National Watch Co. 


Elgin, Hl. 
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a/The Overland Monthly| 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
An Illustrated Magazine of the West 





Magazine Offers for 1902: 


The prices are for a year’s subscription. The prices cover postage anywhere in United 
States or American possessions, and in Canad a, Mexico and Cuba. The magazines in com- 
binations may be for one or more persons. Be careful to give names and addresses clearly 


and fully. 





OUR MAGAZINE LIST 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, Regular Price $1.50 


CLASS A 


Ms cccave eset budeunees oe ieees 
Automobile Magazine 

TEE ‘isa 
SUSMEEOUR © DERBAGIME oo ccccccvcctcsccocccece 
Cosmopolitan 
MRE 60150 0 cb U600es cbdve e6ee 06008 
ee «6b bene CaN a eae easaea 
PUNO Sides cceccecdaces 
National 
Pearson's ... 
Pictorial Review 
Suburban Life .. 
Buccess .......- 
EE. 0.0 essences 
Taylor-Trotwood 
Tomorrow Magazine 
Woman’s Home Companion ... 
Ce“ cvinindhesardecessstveececene 1.00 











CLASS B Regular Price. 
American Magazine with Suburban Life. $2. 00 
MD | o-0'n0 6-0 406-sh00et neeaeed 1.50 
ee en ee PTT eee ee 160 
DET “ctneadbaaceebca daeedditagucenceene se 1.50 
IE ee aed shh oterda és (geduccesenadaes 1.50 
, OO GROUND ocecc gc ccdecoubecdices 3.00 
EO iii ce cagnd. “os teucacvekes seuss 2.00 
SUMO o'c6n cod tn0hssek de bd6dcceee 1.50 


Regular Price.CLASS C 


Regular Price 





ID so chemo ncéand, . cennpseat aan dedoks mp $1.80 
Appleton’s Booklovers’ .......-.sseeeesees 3.00 
Automobile (weekly) .......cecceeeeeeeeee 2.00 
Burr MoeImtogh ....cccccccccccccccccccccce 3.00 
Current Literature .......cccccccccccccces 3.00 
IE sic dcnkdcces.osds. 60 0dscnsadhen keeeve 2.00 
PmdaMemGent ..cccccsvcccce ceccccevecsseee 2.00 
LAppimeste’e «oc cccccccccccsccesccccese bedeee 2.50 
Metropolitan (twO years) ......eeeeeeeees 3.60 
MEE. datos enecevsetsus. etnapabonvase cose 3.00 
IE OND ok. on i Becca dbs Ma tvsadwsscicseds 2.50 
CLASS D. Regular Price 
San Francisco News Letter .............- $4.00 
MII, soa tin 0 665 66606005006 60seseesdesdds 4.00 
SESSIONS WORM cccccsccccccescigsseccesee 4.00 
pe rr re ere 5.00 
PRGSWOEN THOMERIY onc cece ccccepesectoceses 4.00 
MEE a dececbedes -9:60:008 banc eb.cbpaiedie ape 4.00 
II. Vuniabeseceedexice.  othédusagverss 4.00 
COMMS WEY ciccccccccccccdcssoccadsss 5.20 


Make Up Your Own Gombinations 


The Overland Monthly and any two of Class 
A, for $2.50. 

The Overland Monthly and any three of 
Class A for $3.00. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class A 
and one of Class B for $3.00. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class 
A and one of Class C for $3.50. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class B 
and one of Class C for $4.00. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class A, $5.00. 


The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class B, $5.50. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and two of Class A, $5.75. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class C, $6.00. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
1 of Class A, and 1 of Class B, $6.26. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
1 of Class A, and one of Class C, $6.75. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
one of Class B and one of Class C, $7.25. 





TheOVERLAND MONTHLY CO., Publishers 


Offices—773 Market St., San Francisco. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at, 54th Street, 


IDEAL LOCATION. 
NEAR THEATRES, 
SHOPS AND 
CENTRAL PaRK 





New, 
Modern 
aad 
Absolutely 
Fireproof 


Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York 

Close to 5th Ave. 
“L’’ and Subway 
and accessible to 
all surface car 
lines. Transient 
rates $2.50 with 
Bath and up. Al 
outside rooms. 





Special rates for 
summer months. 








SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Under the management of HARRY P. STIMSON. formerly with 
Hotel Imperial, New York; R. J. BINGHAM, formerly with Hotel 
Woodward. 
































A CHANGE. 
In days of old, the pirate bold 


Robbed far from home, so I have read. 





No more he’ll roam; he stays at home 
wa call him grafter now, instead. 


Greatest Possible Service 
for Least Possible Expense 

This fact has been thoroughly demon- 
strated by 16,000 users all over the world. 
A car that provides all the enjoyment 
there is in automobiling, all the time, 
at an expense so small that almost any 
family can afford it. Theaverage 
expense to maintain the 


SINGLE 
CYLINDER 










AUTOMOBILE 


is less than that of a horse and buggy. 
Equally dependable, with many times 
the service, An ideal family car good 
ed ears ofservice. The oldest Cadillacs 
e are still running as well as ever. 
eet practical and economical for all- 
the-year use, for business and pleasure— 
simple and efficient. We prove all these 
claims in our 64-page booklet, entitled 


“The Truth about the Automobile and 
What it Costs to Maintain One” 
by actual results in figures, given by users of 164 


cars, operated under every road and weather condi- 
tion. Mailed free—write at once for Booklet No. 22 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich, 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto, Mfrs. 






ALAS! TOO TRUE. 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
Up above the chorus far. 
Twinkle while you may, my dear; 
Other stars will soon appear. 
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SELF - RISING 
B. B.  B. 
FLOUR 


For Boston Brown Bread, Griddle Cakes, Muffins and Plum Pudding. 


cALLEN’S B. B. B. FLOUR Co., Inc., San Jose, Cala. 

















WHEN IN BOSTON Stay AT THE 
COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER AND BLAGDEN STS. 


A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, 
cuisine. Long distance telephone in every room. 


moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior 


Ladies traveling alone are assured of courteous attention. 


300 rooms—200 with private baths. 





AMOS H. WHIPPLE, Proprietor. 
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ALONE IN ITS FIELD 


The Living Age 


is the only American Magazine exclusively devoted to the 
reprinting, without abridgment, of the most important and 
interesting articles from the best English periodicals. 

Published weekly, it is able to present this material 
while the topics considered are still fresh in the public mind. 

With the whole range of English periodical literature to 
select from, it is able to present more important articles 
by well-known and brilliant writers than any other single 
magazine. It publishes 





The Best, Fiction 
The Best. Essays 
The Best, Literary Criticism 
The Best. Travel Articles 
The Ablest. Discussions of Public Affairs 


The single numbers are light and easy to hold, and the 
reading matter is not smothered in advertising. The num- 
bers for a year contain as much as two of the four-dollar 
magazines. 

The LIVING AGE has been published every Saturday 
without missing an issue for more than 63 years, and was 
never more indispensable than now to intelligent readers. 

New subscribers for 1908 will receive free the remaining 
numbers ot 1907 from the date on which their subscriptions 
reach the publishers. Specimen copy free. 


Terms: $6.00 a Year 
Three Months’ Trial Subscription, $1.00 








The LIVING AGE COMPANY 


6 Beacon Street,, Boston, Mass 
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Hall's} 


| VEGETABLE 





REVISED FORMULA 
Glycerin, Capsicum, 
y Ham, Sulphur,Tea, 
mary Leaves, Boro- 
giycer’n Alcohol, Wa- 
r, Perfume. The rea- 
son why we use each of 
these ingredients is set 
forth inabooklet wewill 
mail you upon uest. 
Ask your Graggist for 
“the new kind.” The 
kind that doesnot 
change the color of the 
hair. 


























It is now positively 
known that falling 
hair is caused by a 
germ, hence is a 
regular germ disease. 
Hall’s Hair Renewer, 
as now made from the 
‘revised formula, °* 
stops falling hair be- 
cause it destroys the germs which produce this trouble. It 
also destroys the dandruff germs, and restores the scalp 
to a healthy condition. R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua. N. Hl. 
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Noel CALIFORNIA ST. Phone Temporary 2647 SAN FRANCISCO A) 
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Jupicious _PuRCHASING 


of the material in your building means more profit on your invest- 
ment. J# J# J# Buy from us, as sales agents 9 California’s 
best constructive materials. 3# J# 3 Our quality is unsur- 
passed and San Francisco benefits by~ our prices. 3# Jc# J# 
It means money~ to you, whether owner, architect or contractor. 


OUR> LINES COMPRISE 


CEMENT--Standard Portland Cement. 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement. 


LIME--Holmes Lime Co., brands. 
PLASTER--Marbleite Hardwall Plaster. 


BRICK--Central Brick Co., Rsed and R>epressed, 
Carnegie Brick and Pottery~ Co., Fire and 
Face Brick, Sewer Pipe and Terra Cotta. 


CRUSHED ROCK--Good quality~. “Blue Trap.” 
Western Building -Material Company 
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THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF 


he Overland Monthly 


Will present an absorbing variety of stirring fiction stories, and a number of 
carefully prepared descriptive artieles, highly “illustrated and timely. 


WHAT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH HAS DONE FOR> 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The history of early San Francisco is the history of the romantic mission estab- 
lishments which, under the leadership of the devout padres brought happiness 
and prosperity to the thousands of native California Indians when the overtures 
of the military had failed. 

The beautiful story of the early missionary work in the San Francisco bay re- 
gion, together with a description of the present organized educational and chari- 
table activities of the Catholic Church, whereby every unfortunate or sick person, 
every orphan and every motherless babe is cared for, will be told by Mr. Hamilton 
Wright, editor of the Overland Monthly, in the November issue of the (Over- 
land Monthly. Of course, it is impossible to do full justice to such a theme, 
but it is believed that this article is the most comprehensive description of 
this kind that has yet appeared in a popular magazine. A special interest will 
attach to Mr. Wright’s carefully prepared article for the reason that, just.as New 
England is the seat of the early Puritan civilization, so in San Francisco the Catho- 


lie Church is at the very foundation of our civilization. The marvelous work of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor in assisting ihe aged. the Youths’ Directory, in bring- 
ing up boys from the city slums, the Sisters of the Holy Family, who care for 
Children while their parents are at work. and a great many other charitable ac- 
tivities equally meritorious, will be described in the November Overland Monthly. 


THE PACIFIC COAST AND THE PANAMA CANAL 


The completion of the Panama Canal is of absorbing interest to every one upon 
the Pacific Coast. Congressman Joseph R. Knowland has visited the canal, and 
his article in the November issue presents in a logical way how former ‘difficulties 
have been largely overcome and the bright outlook for the future. 


cA NEW ERA IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Almost every one is familiar with the discouraging stories of the Philippines in 
the early days of the American occupation. ‘To-day there is a new era in the 
islands. A thousand miles of new railways are being built or reconstructed, eleven 
steamship routes, subsidized by the Insular Government, call at every important 
port in the islands; Manila, with elaborate street car systems, beautiful parks, 
clubs, hotels, is a thoroughly modernized city withal. with the quaint fascination 
of the Orient, and to-day is notable as the show place of the Far East. A travele: 
from Manila writes a fascinating story of the present rapid progress in the Philip- 
pines and the opportunities there which the merchants of Manila have subscribe: 
$50,000 to advertise. 


PERILS OF BIG GAME HUNTING 


Colonel W. S. Lanier describes the excitement of big game hunting in the West- 
ern United States and elsewhere, and urges the establishment of a national game 
preserve in California. Illustrated with a series of remarkable photographs. 
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PSs 2 MS 
AROUND THE WORLD WITH WILLIAM H. TAFT 


Mr. Robert L. Dunn, the famous war correspondent, who is accompanying Sec- 
retary Taft on his trip around the world will write some exclusive articles for 
the Overland Monthly. Should Mr. Dunn be able to get his matter back in time 
from Japan, the first of the articles will apear in the November Overland Monthly. 


VILLA LIFE ON CAPRI 


A beautifully illustrated article by Aloy sius Coll. 





OTHER FEATURES: 


Actresses of the old days in San Francisco; Famous Paintings Destroyed in the 
Great Fire; Delmas, Always a Gentleman; Admiral Robley D. Evans in Charge 
of the Fleet to the Pacific. 

Strong Western fiction will be a feature of the November Overland Monthly. 
The Overland Monthly has introduced more new writers to fame than perhaps any 
other magazine. This policy will be sustained. The merit of a_ story alone 
counts with us. So that during the ensuing year, not only will authors of national 
reputation appear in the Overland Monihly, but also those whom we believe are in 
the way to win their spurs. 














A. Palatial Traim for Particular People 
Through im 


Three Days fromLos Angeles to Chicago 


Via Salt, Lake Route, Union Pacific and North Western, through Salt. Lake City, Odgen 
and Omaha. All agent.s from San Francisco South sell ticket.s to the East. via the Salt 
Lake Route. Your patronage is solicited for this superb train. 


F. A. WANN, Genl. Traffic Manager; T.C. PECK, Gen. Pass. Agent 
LOS ANGELES 
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My razor is in a class by 
itself. 

There is no other razor that 
approaches it in value for the 
purpose a razor is intended. 

In three years’ time it has 
jumped into popularity with 
every nation on earth. 

This has not been done by 
use of money or good business man- 
agement alone, but by the positive 
merits of the “Gillette” itself. 

There are millions of users who 
substantiate all that I say. 
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The Gillette Safety Razor consists of triple silver 

plated holder—i2 double-edged blades packed 
in velvet lined leather case. Price $5.00. 

Sold everywhere. 






Write for our Ilurtrated Eocklet 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY MED 


283 times Building 
NEW YORK CITY 
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